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Love’s Intention 


The Motive of the Atonement 


by Hucu THomson Kerk, Jr. 


Ir Is AN arresting fact that Christian faith regards the cross of Christ 
not as a horribly tragic catastrophe but as the revelation of God’s holy 
redemptive love. To speak of the death of Christ as atonement is a strik- 
ing illustration of the way Christian faith turns things upside down. 
There is nothing intrinsically beautiful or noble or inspiring about cru- 
cifixion. And yet the cross has become the trademark of Christianity. 
Churches are built in the shape of the cross, over the graves of the dead 
a cross is raised, Christian people lift their voices in song, “When I sur- 
vey the wondrous cross.” The Devil could conceive of no more insidious 
spectacle of the utter defeat of God’s righteousness than the death of 
Christ. And yet what might thus be calculated to drive people away 
from the church in droves has actually been taken by Christian believers 
throughout the centuries as the supreme expression of God’s reconciling 
and justifying love for man. 


I 


That the suffering, crucifixion, and death of Christ achieves atonement 
—this is the always astonishing affirmation of Christian faith. To the 
question “Why did Jesus die?” or “What is the meaning of the cross?” 
the Christian answer is: God! The New Testament takes little interest 
in the courage of Jesus or what might be called his martyrdom. It refers 
the high meaning it gives to his death to the reconciling activity of God. 
Paul moves quickly from the notion of a friend laying down his life for 
another to the Christian conviction that “God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” 
(Rom. 5:8 A.S.V.). The New Testament attitude toward the death of 
Christ is a quite specifically theological one. It is not in the least con- 
cerned to give a prosaic journalistic account of why Christ died as he 
did. That is why technical questions about the legality of his trial, the 
implication of the Jews, and the role of the Roman government are all 
irrelevant. 
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We have just recently been offered a detailed investigation of the 
death of Jesus by the well-known journalist, Pierre Van Paassen. The 
author believes that the New Testament gives a garbled and basically 
misleading report of the events and motivations that lay behind the 
trial and death of Jesus. It was not, he says, the Jews who urged his ar- 
rest and crucifixion but Pilate and the Roman civil authorities, and they 
did so because Jesus and his followers were planning a political and 
national insurrection. “Obviously,” says Van Paassen, “the Gospel writers 
are completely in the dark regarding the real circumstances of Jesus’ 
trial and death. They are guessing and conjecturing, trusting to the ig- 
norance of their readers not to be caught.’ The result is that Christi- 
anity has more or less exonerated Pilate for the wrong reasons, unjustly 
accused the Jews, and by making them responsible for the whole un- 
happy business opened the door to ancient, medieval, and modern anti- 
semitism. 

This is not the place to answer such an interpretation, except to point 
out that it completely misses the mark so far as the New Testament is 
concerned. It may be that the Gospel records are “half-myth, half-fact, 
creedal affirmations, allegories, liturgical citations. . . .”? It may be that 
Christians through the ages have been implicated in anti-semitism. This 
does not in the least alter the plain fact that the New Testament in- 
terprets the death of Christ as part of God’s redemptive plan. It really 
does not matter how Christ died or who was responsible or whether the 
court proceedings have been faithfully preserved in the Gospels. The 
fact is that Jesus was condemned to death, and the New Testament is 
interested in this relatively insignificant historical event simply and 
only because it sees in it the hand of God. 

The question of the reliability of the Gospels as history has been 
worked over by scholars of all persuasions, and, if there remains some 
doubt about this, Van Paassen’s reconstruction of what probably took 
place is as much open to the charge of conjecture as the Gospels them- 
selves. Moreover, the Jews are accused in the Gospels not only because 
of their connivance with the Romans but primarily because they, who 
should have known better, rejected and disclaimed God’s Messiah. 

Any view of the death of Christ which fails to grapple with the New 
Testament conviction that God was in Christ reconciling the world must 
inevitably flounder. On any other reading than the one the New Testa- 





1. Why Fesus Died (New York: Dial Press, 1949), p. 147. 
2. Ibid., p. 139. 
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ment itself affords, the cross is sheer, stark tragedy. C. S. Lewis in his 
book, The Great Divorce, puts the following explanation in the mouth 
of a prelate about to address a theological society: “. . . people always 
forget that Jesus . .. was a comparatively young man when he died. He 
would have outgrown some of his earlier views, you know, if he’d lived. 
... 1 shall end up by pointing out how this deepens the significance of 
the Crucifixion. One feels for the first time what a disaster it was: what 
a tragic waste . . . so much promise cut short.”’ This is, of course, 
completely foreign to the New Testament, and the whimsical author 
indicates as much by locating the ecclesiastic and his theological society 
in hell! 


II 


The New Testament interprets the cross of Christ from the vantage 
point of the resurrection. It is because Christ was raised from the dead 
that his death can be regarded as atonement. It is only after the Easter 
dawn that Calvary can be spoken of as Good Friday. The cross, in other 
words, is not from the New Testament point of view an isolated fact 
which can be seen and appreciated by itself. It is part of the whole New 
Testament picture of Jesus Christ. His life, his death, his resurrection 
—these three events from the perspective of the last are really one and 
not three. 

The New Testament does not try to interpret the cross apart from 
what precedes it and what follows it. It is not so much the death of 
Christ that makes for reconciliation, according to the New Testament, 
but the death of Christ, the incarnate Word of God. And if it were not 
for his resurrection, as the disciples were well aware, the curtain of utter 
futility would have been rung down on both his life and his death. The 
cross is the second act in God’s redemptive drama, and if anyone should 
happen to come in after the first act or leave before the third, the plot 
would seem senseless and absurd. 

The popular and fictional lives of Christ constantly forget this New 
Testament perspective. Repeated attempts have been made to tell the 
Gospel story as if it could be unfolded chapter by chapter, moving on 
from one to another, progressing from the life to the death to the resur- 
rection. But this is not the New Testament method, and we must guard 
against the temptation to read it as if it were a day-by-day account. No 
one, so far as we know, took notes of the life, death, and resurrection of 





3. The Great Divorce (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), p. 40. 
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Christ as these events occurred, and the reason is obvious—no one 
guessed until after the resurrection that they were of such supreme im- 
portance. That is why there are so many references in the New Testa- 
ment relating the cross and the resurrection (cf. Matt. 16:21; Luke 
24:7; John 16:16-22; Acts 3:15; 26:23; Rom. 6:3f, 6-11; 7:4; I Cor. 
5:14f; Phil. 3: 10f; II Tim. 2:11, etc.). 

So far as the Gospels are concerned this resurrection perspective ob- 
viously makes for some confusion. There are, for example, numerous 
references to the death of Christ which occur in such a way as to sug- 
gest that the evangelist was simply interested in emphasizing the fact 
of the cross without any anticipation of the resurrection and therefore 
also without any interpretative comment (cf. Matt. 16:21, 26:2, 27:1, 
Luke 5:35, 9:44f, 17:25, John 12:33, 13:1, 17:1, cf. also Acts 10:39, 
etc.). But complete objectivity is not achieved, and even in the most 
factual references to the cross there is the sense of expectancy, the ir- 
repressible urge to look ahead to the resurrection and from that back 
again to the cross. Caiaphas suggests an expedient way to get rid of 
Jesus, and it is all very matter of fact; but the evangelist cannot resist 
adding, as if in a whisper, “he did not say this of his own accord, but 
being a high priest that year he prophesied that Jesus should die for the 
nation” (John 5:51 R.S.V.). 

The life and death of Christ are so clearly recounted in the Gospels 
from the point of view of the resurrection that the disciples are reported 
as actually misunderstanding both Jesus’ own prediction of his death 
and the cross itself. After Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus 
began to speak of his suffering and death. But Peter, who has just de- 
clared that Jesus is the Christ, responds to this dreadful prediction, 
“God forbid, Lord! This shall never happen to you” (Matt. 16: 13-23 
R.S.V.). The evangelist, surely, saw the irony in the juxtaposition of 
Peter’s confession and his subsequent confusion. But it is hindsight and 
not foresight on the evangelist’s part. He sees Peter’s misunderstanding 
as misunderstanding from the point of view of the resurrection. 

Luke reports a similar misunderstanding when Jesus said, “Let these 
words sink into your ears; for the Son of Man is to be delivered into the 
hands of men.” And the evangelist adds, “But they did not understand 
this saying, and it was concealed from them, that they should not per- 
ceive it; and they were afraid to ask him about this saying” (Luke 
9:44f. R.S.V.). And in the Fourth Gospel, when Jesus said that in “a 
little while” the disciples would see him no more, they said, “What 
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does he mean by “a little while’? We do not know what he means” (John 
16:18, cf. Acts 13:27, I Cor. 2:8). 

In these instances, as in others, it is clear that a special point is made 
of the disciples’ inability to see the meaning of the cross. But the point 
is not to emphasize the disciples’ lack of perception but rather that the 
cross was not as a matter of fact interpreted as atonement until after 
the resurrection. This is forcibly illustrated in the incident of the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24:13-35). There is no reason 
why Cleopas and his companion may not be taken as representative of 
all the disciples in their interpretation of the cross at the time of the event 
and not from the perspective of the resurrection. “We had hoped. . . .” 
But now they were dejected and disillusioned. And it was only when the 
Risen Christ interpreted the Scriptures to them and revealed himself 
that their eyes were opened to the meaning of the cross. 

To seek for the motive of the atonement as the New Testament un- 
derstands it, therefore, we must try to see the cross not as an isolated or 
even climactic fact but as part of the incarnation and the resurrection. 
We cannot grasp the New Testament interpretation by coming at the 
cross head on, as it were; but, difficult and uncongenial as it may be, 
we must look at the beginning and the middle of God’s redemptive 
drama in Christ from the end. We have no other alternative, for this is 
the perspective from which the whole of the New Testament is written. 


III 


The reason it is essential to stress the relation of the resurrection to 
the cross lies in the consistent New Testament affirmation that the suffer- 
ing and death of Christ are part of God’s redemptive purpose. The New 
Testament writers interpret the cross as atonement because they see the 
redemptive hand of God behind it. But such an interpretation could 
only be made after the resurrection, for as we have already seen, no one 
at the time of the death of Christ understood it in the sense of 
reconciliation. 

There are two kinds of references regarding the cross in the New Test- 
ament which illustrate the divine purpose. The first kind speaks of the 
cross as in some way fulfilling the Old Testament Scriptures (cf. Matt. 
8:17; 26:24, 31; Mark 9:12; 14:49; Luke 13:33; 22:37; 24:25ff; 
John 19:36f; Acts 3:18; 8: 26ff; 13:27-29; 17:2f; 26:23; I Cor. 15:3; 
I Pet. 1:11, etc.). Sometimes these passages suggest in a very general 
way that Christ’s suffering and death are foretold in “Moses and the 
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prophets”; and sometimes the references are precise and detailed, as 
for example when Luke relates Isaiah 53:12 to Jesus’ own prediction 
of his death (Luke 22:37). 

From the point of view of modern historical-critical exegesis, this 
kind of interpretation is frequently decried. To be sure, the connection 
between some of the Old Testament passages cited in the New Testa- 
ment appears to be far-fetched and a species of the proof-text method at 
its worst. But we must keep certain important considerations in mind. 
For one thing, the early disciples and apostles regarded the Old Testa- 
ment as Holy Scripture—they had no other authoritative documents, 
and the writers of the New Testament were not conscious at the time of 
writing that they were adding to the accepted Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. More important than this, however, was the theological 
implication which the New Testament draws from the idea of fulfill- 
ment. To say, as the New Testament does, that the cross in general and 
in detail fulfills Old Testament texts was not primarily in the interests 
of a method of biblical exegesis. Looking back from the fact of the 
resurrection, the New Testament writers were overwhelmed by the 
striking parallel between their Scriptures and the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. This they took to be evidence not merely of the fulfillment of 
the Old Testament but of the continuing redemptive purpose of God. 
In other words, what we call the unity of the biblical revelation was not 
a kind of exegetical presupposition fostered by the New Testament 
writers in order to rehabilitate their ancient religious ideas, but a quite 
specifically theological implication growing out of the conviction that the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ were of a piece with what Moses 
and the prophets had foretold. God had been at work from the begin- 
ning planning man’s redemption, and therefore from the vantage point 
of the resurrection it was possible to look back and see not only the ful- 
fillment of the Old Testament promises but the deeper meaning which 
the life, death, and resurrection of Christ supplied for the understanding 
of the Old Testament. 

The second type of New Testament references which relate the cross 
to the divine purpose is seen in numerous direct assertions (cf. John 
12:27, 16:28, 18:11, Acts 2:23, 4:28, Rom. 3:25, 5:8, I Cor. 2:7-10, 
Gal. 1:4, Rev. 13:8, etc.). There is obviously a close relation between 
the idea of fulfillment of the Old Testament and the emphasis upon 
God’s “definite plan and foreknowledge.” The latter, however, has often 
been taken to involve the notion of necessity. Thus the cross is interpreted 
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as the necessary working out of God’s redemptive purpose which has 
been laid down “before the foundation of the world.” 

All the so-called forensic or juridical theories of atonement make 
much of this notion of necessity. They argue that the nature of God 
being what it is—namely, holy and righteous—and the nature of man 
being what it is—namely, sinful—the incarnation and the atonement are 
the necessary means by which God’s justice can be satisfied, sin judged 
and condemned, and man reconciled and redeemed. Jf there is to be 
atonement, then God must do what he has done in Christ. The atone- 
ment is seen, therefore, as the one and only way which was available to 
God. 

This interpretation, drawing as it does upon such New Testament 
references as Acts 2:23 and I Cor. 2:7-10, has been repeatedly elabo- 
rated in the history of Christian theology. Athanasius, after setting forth 
the sin of man, asks, ““What, then, was God to do? What else could 
He possibly do, being God, but renew His Image in mankind, so that 
through it men might once more come to know Him? And how could 
this be done save by the coming of the very Image Himself, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ?”* Anselm, with whom this emphasis is most often associ- 
ated, in his Preface to the Cur Deus Homo, says that he is going to prove 
“by logical arguments” that “it is necessary that, what man was made 
for, to that he should come: but that only by one who is man and God, 
and of necessity by all which we believe of Christ, could this be done.” 
The Heidelberg Catechism of 1563 asks the question, “Why was it neces- 
sary for Christ to suffer death?” And the answer is given: “Because, by 
reason of the justice and truth of God, satisfaction for our sins could be 
made no otherwise than by the death of the son of God” (No. 40). 

Now there is no doubt that much of the modern reaction to the An- 
selmic theory of the atonement and its numerous parallels stems from 
this insistence on the necessity of God’s providing for atonement as he 
actually has in Jesus Christ. It is not our concern to analyze this problem, 
but certain factors are worth mentioning. Although he wished to em- 
phasize the “objective” or theocentric nature of the atonement, Anselm 
surely got off to a bad start by professing to prove the necessity of God 
becoming man “by logical arguments” and by “setting Christ aside as 
though he had never been.” This is clearly not the way the New Testa- 
ment presents the atonement as part of God’s redemptive purpose. It 
looks back upon the life and death of Christ from the resurrection, and 





4. The Incarnation of the Word of God, Section 13. 
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interprets what has happened in Christ as part of God’s “definite plan ti 
and foreknowledge.” 

Discussion about the necessity of the atonement is not a rational pre- 
supposition which makes the life and death of Christ meaningful. It is 
just the reverse. Because of the conviction that God was in Christ, the 
New Testament sees the whole redemptive drama as God’s determined t 
purpose. The New Testament is not at all interested in arguing (setting » 
Christ aside) that the nature of God demands the incarration and } 
atonement. To say that atonement is inherent in the divine attributes 
of justice or love is not an a priori postulate which we can make about 
God but an implication of the incarnation and the atonement themselves, 
seen in the white light of the resurrection. 


- 
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IV 


Beyond the plain fact, then, that the New Testament interprets the 
cross as part of God’s purpose, how does it speak of the atonement and 
what interpretation is offered? It has become a commonplace in recent )  ‘ 
years to deprecate the age-old controversy regarding theories of atone- ;~  ' 
ment. If this impatience grows out of the insight that the New Testa- ‘ 
ment itself presents many different ways of speaking about the atone- } 
ment, that may be all to the good. For certainly the New Testament does 
not offer theories as such, but it does use different kinds of language in | 
translating the meaning of the cross. 

There is the language of conflict and victory (cf. John 16:8, I Cor. 
15:24f, Heb. 2:14, I John 3:8, Rev. 5:5) ; the language of sacrifice (cf. 
Matt. 26:28; John 1:29; Heb. 9:11f., 22) ; the language of commerce 
(money, ransom, etc.—cf. Matt. 20:28, I Cor. 6:20, I Tim. 2:6, I Pet. 
1:18, II Pet. 2:1) ; the language of law (cf. Rom. 3:25, 4:25, 5:19, Il 
Cor. 5:21, Gal. 4:4f., Phil. 2:8, I John 2:2, 4:10) ; the language of love 
(cf. John 3:16, Rom. 5:8, I John 4:9) ; the language of moral example 
(cf. Luke 9: 22-24, II Cor. 5:15, I Pet. 2:21-24). 

Archbishop Trench, in his classic and invaluable studies on The Syn- 
onyms of the New Testament, chose three basic New Testament words 
which, he said, indicate that “what Scripture does is to approach the 
central truth from different quarters.” The three words are arodbrpwars, 
kataddayn, tkaouds. These he defines in terms of New Testament passages 
as involving respectively: (1) “recall from captivity through the pay- 
ment of a ransom”; (2) “a reconciliation” in which God “laid aside his 
holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour”; (3) “propitia- 
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tion” in the sense that “goodwill has been gained by means of some 
offering.” Each word, however, has its attendant associations, etymolog- 
ically and metaphorically, and the suggestion is made that one set of 
images helps to clarify and interpret the others. 

The best procedure for an understanding of the New Testament in- 
terpretation of atonement is along these lines. For the New Testament 
is our clearest warning against superficial views and one-sided emphases. 
And everywhere the New Testament speaks of the activity of God in the 
cross of Christ. This is where all so-called moral influence theories fail, 
because they concentrate upon the character of Jesus and the manner 
in which he died, and inevitably this neglects the central significance of 
God’s part in atonement. The cross is not a specatular object-lesson in 
self-denying love. It is that, to be sure, but only because God was in 
Christ, and if that makes atonement more ineffable and mysterious it 
also makes it more profound and effectual. That does not mean that the 
cross has no moral influence. The New Testament is quite emphatic 
about the relation between atonement and Christian living, but this is 
invariably predicated on the conviction that it is God who reconciles 
and redeems. (A new meaning might be given to the idea of moral in- 
fluence if passages such as the following were given due consideration: 
Mark 8:34-38; Rom. 6:3f., 6-11; 7:4; 8:17; II Cor. 1:5; 4:10f.; 
5:14f; Gal. 2:20f.; 5:24; 6:14; Col. 1:22; 2:20; 3:3; I Thess. 5:10; 
Titus 2:14; Heb. 9:11-14; 13: 12f.; I Pet. 1:2; 2:21-24; 4:1; I John 
3:16; Rev. 7:14; 12:11.) 

Vv 


What does the cross tell us about God? What kind of God is it who 
makes atonement through the death of Christ? What divine attributes 
or attitudes does the cross demand? Whatever we may say, the New 
Testament surely answers in terms of justice and righteousness, mercy 
and love. These two sets of attributes are involved in what the New 
Testament means by salvation, redemption, atonement, reconciliation. 
On the one side, there is the sin of man which is in opposition to God’s 
justice and righteousness; on the other side, there is God’s grace which 
goes out to the sinner despite his unworthiness of the attention of God, 
and this is the divine mercy and love. The history of the doctrine of 
atonement reveals numerous examples of deliberate attempts to set one 
group of attributes over against the other. This is the arena in which 





5. The Synonyms of the New Testament (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tubner and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1901), pp. 270 ff. 
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“objective” and “subjective” theories contend against each other. The 
reasons for this conflict are understandable. The relation between justice 
and love, righteousness and mercy, involves a rational problem. How 
can God’s righteous judgment against sin be related to his spontaneous, 
self-giving love? 

Textbooks on theology and the history of the doctrine of atonement 
abound in speculative discussions relating, synthesizing, comparing, and 
contrasting the divine attributes. A common contemporary approach 
to the riddle is to designate the apparent contradiction as a paradox or 
necessary tension within the divine nature. Whatever rational puzzles 
justice and love may suggest, we must be content, so we are told, to posit 
both attributes and to see them, if not in opposition to each other, at 
least in a kind of polar or complementary relation. Thus it may be said 
that God’s righteous judgment against sin is but the obverse side of his 
love, and his love has the character of sovereign righteousness. In any 
case, both justice and love must be retained if the cross is to be under- 
stood as providing adequate atonement for sinful mankind. If God’s 
justice is obscured, so too is man’s sin; if God’s love is minimized, so too 
is man’s dependence upon divine grace. 

But so far as the New Testament is concerned, we must say the same 
about this kind of argument as was said about the notion of necessity. 
To say that justice and love are the primary divine attributes involved 
in atonement and that these are in a relation of paradox or tension is to 
say something in an a priori fashion apart from the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. How do we know that justice and love are in- 
volved, and how do we know that they are in tension? We cannot dis- 
cover this by a process of defining the attributes of God apart from the 
revelation given to us. We do not presuppose divine justice and love ac- 
cording to a via negationis, via eminentiae, or via causalitatis, and then 
on the basis of such presuppositions read the atonement in the light of 
these discoveries. We cannot set Christ aside as if he had never been, and 
then spin out of thin air what God must be like to provide atonement. We 
know that God is justice and love because of Jesus Christ—his life, death, 
and resurrection. —The New Testament sees the atonement as God’s 
judgment against sin and his redeeming grace from the perspective of 
the resurrection. It is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ that enables 
us to speak of justice and love with any meaning. 

And where do we learn that justice and love are in apparent opposi- 
tion to each other—that they must, therefore, be regarded as in constant 
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and irresolvable tension? Again, if we take the New Testament as our 
guide, this is not a presupposition by means of which we examine and 
explain the atonement. It is just the reverse. The New Testament pre- 
sents atonement as involving this tension, and we know this because we 
see it in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


VI 


What all this means, in a word, is that our thinking about atonement 
must find its point of departure and constant point of reference in the 
New Testament revelation. This does not guarantee that the conflict 
between “objective” and “subjective” can be or should be avoided. 
To rely solely upon the New Testament witness actually complicates 
the discussion of atonement for the simple reason that it is concerned not 
with theories but with revelation and personal encounter with the Risen 
Lord. But nothing is to be gained, and much has been lost, by cutting 
loose from the New Testament as if the nature of God and his redemp- 
tive purpose could be posited as hypotheses and then used by way of pre- 
supposition for interpreting the New Testament. As in other matters 
relating to Christian faith, so in the doctrine of atonement we must 
listen attentively to the Word which God speaks to us. This is always 
not only the source and foundation of doctrine but the ever-recreative 
judgment and norm of our all too human theories and interpretations. 

This is, of course, not the end but the beginning of the doctrine of 
atonement. But unless we begin where the New Testament begins, with 
God in Christ, our theories stumble and fall. John Calvin, whose views 
on this matter are so often associated with the speculative approach of 
Anselm, concludes his treatment of Christology with a magnificent testi- 
mony to the normative significance of the person and work of Christ; and 
it may serve to epitomize our repeated insistence upon the New Testa- 
ment revelation in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


“Since we see,” wrote the Genevan Reformer, “that the whole of our 
salvation, and all the branches of it, are comprehended in Christ, we 
must be cautious not to alienate from him the least possible portion of 
it. If we seek salvation, we are taught by the name of Jesus, that it is 
in him; if we seek any other gifts of the Spirit, they will be found in his 
unction ; strength, in his dominion; purity, in his conception; indulgence 
discovers itself in his nativity, by which he was made to resemble us in 
all things, that he might learn to condole with us; if we seek redemption, 
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it will be found in his passion; absolution, in his condemnation; remission 
of the curse, in his cross; satisfaction, in his sacrifice; purification, in his 
blood; reconciliation, in his descent into hell; mortification of the flesh, 
in his sepulchre; newness of life and immortality, in his resurrection; | 
the inheritance of the celestial kingdom, in his entrance into heaven; 
protection, security, abundance, enjoyment of all blessings, in his king- 


dom; a fearless expectation of the judgment, in the judicial authority , A 
committed to him. Finally, blessings of every kind are deposited inhim; , 
let us draw from his treasury, and from no other source, till our desires p 
are satisfied.’® t! 
I 
I 
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6. Institutes, II, xvi, 19. 
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“ Atonement: Its Means and Its Method 

’ 
en; by Epwi1n Lewis 
ing- 
. ity | | ATONEMENT in the Christian sense is the means whereby God, by a costly 
im; , act of his own, sought to remove the barrier which necessarily hindered 
res perfect fellowship between himself and men. The barrier is sin and 


the guilt which it entails. This can only mean that the hindrance to fel- 
lowship is primarily in man, and it is in God only as a consequence of its 
presence in man. God and man cannot be in perfect fellowship with 
each other until the hindrance is removed. Man cannot of himself re- 
move it, since the hindrance arises from his past sins, which he cannot 
wipe out; from the sinful disposition of which the sinful deeds are the 
expression, and the sinful disposition cannot correct itself; and from his 
lack of a true understanding of sin until he has seen it in the light of 
God’s own judgment upon it. 

If there is to be atonement, therefore, God himself must provide it. 
He must provide it from out of his own life, since nothing less than a 
personal act of God can contain the promise and the power of sin’s 
destruction and make out of sinful man “a new creation.” God’s es- 
sential constitution is that of a Fellowship, of which the elements are 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The possibility of atonement 
lies in this very fact. Atonement for sin is made by the sacrificial entry 
of the Eternal Son into the human lot. Such a means of atonement is 
in no sense an arbitrary exercise of the will of God. Rather it arises 
out of God’s own nature as Holy Love, and out of his essential consti- 
tution as Triune. The end sought in this costly act is the fulfillment of 
the original creative purpose of divine-human fellowship, a purpose 
which had been frustrated by sin. 

This realization, however, does not follow necessarily on atonement. 
The atonement that God makes in Jesus Christ has still to be appro- 
priated. The appropriation is possible because the Eternal Son in taking 
upon himself human nature made himself one with sinful men. The 
law of the life of the Eternal Son is perfect obedience to the will of the 
Eternal Father. This obedience was carried over into the Incarnation, 
which brought it to pass that a life of perfect obedience fell within 
humanity. This life lived by One Man may be appropriated by all 
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men. The appropriation is made by faith, faith here meaning the act 
of the sinful man in accepting for himself and as though it were his 
own, the “satisfaction” accomplished by the perfect obedience—“‘obedi- 
ence even unto the death of the Cross”—of the Incarnate Son. By such 
satisfying obedience is atonement made for sin; by such faith does the 
atonement become effective. Herein is the ground on which the believer 
is “reckoned to be righteous,” or “justified.” Herein is his reconciliation. 
Herein is the secret of a new dynamic for all the relationships of life. 
Herein is the realization of sonship to God, a sonship to be perfected, as 
filial love increases, in entire sanctification and a final glorification. 

Under the Christian view, therefore, atonement is the crucial point 
in the process of God’s creative purpose for men, and the method of 
atonement necessarily involves God in the most intimate and costly act 
which his nature both demands and makes possible. 


Creation and Alienation 


The question of atonement is not to be separated from the question 
of creation. The son must first be a creature. God must be Creator before 
he can be Redeemer. On any view, man is integrated with the world in 
which he finds himself; on any view, he is its crown; and on any view, 
he gives to the cosmic processes a significance which, apart from him, 
they could not possibly possess. 

The biblical declaration that there is a bond between man and his 
Creator more intimate and more revealing than the bond between the 
Creator and any other creature is therefore reasonable enough. This 
intimacy is based on the claim that the creative God “made man in his 
own image.” The “image” lies in certain qualities and powers by which 
man is distinguished. Creator and creature are antithetical realities: 
nevertheless, in man Creator and creature have something in common. 
It belongs to man to worship, and to God to be worshipped. It belongs 
to man to pray, and to God to hear and answer prayer. It belongs to 
man to feel guilt, and to God to be the reference in guilt. The possibility 
of divine-human fellowship is in the fact that God the Creator consti- 
tuted man relative to qualities intrinsic to himself. God can approach 
the creature only if the creature can be aware of the approach. Man 
is capable of this awareness, and the fact carries the implication that 
God so made him. His nature is a “given,” the prerequisite to a con- 
scious relation to God. God “foreordained us unto adoption as sons” 
(Eph. 1:5), all that this involved being “according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his will” (Eph. 1:11). 
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But the qualities which look to fellowship also look to alienation. Cre- 
ative method cannot be separated from creative purpose. The purpose 
is sons, but sons of God cannot be created; they can only be grown, and 
they are grown from the same basic material from which rebels are 
grown. If man is so constituted that he may respond to God’s approach, 
he is also so constituted that he may be indifferent to God’s approach. 
The makings of a rebel and the makings of a son are one and the same. 
A man is not born either, but he is born with the promise of either. In 
actual experience, the rebelliousness is manifested first. God must se- 
cure his sons not merely from creatures, but from rebellious creatures. 

This is the obvious meaning of the Adam and Eve story. A require- 
ment was laid upon the pair, but there was no necessity as to how it 
should be met. Both rebellion and obedience lay outside the scope of 
necessitatedness. Adam was not a son who became a rebel, but he was 
a creature who, by refusing the requirements of sonship, constituted 
himself rebellious. Even Augustine allowed that up to this point Adam 
was “free,” although not thereafter. His further conclusion, that in the 
loss of his own freedom Adam deprived all his posterity of theirs, was the 
result of basing too much theologizing on too restricted a premise. Adam 
undoubtedly stands for “Everyman,” but only analogically. The Adam 
story means that God wanted one thing and got another. Adam is I, 
only in the sense that I do what he did. But I do not do it because he 
did it: I do it for precisely the same reasons that he did it. The reasons 
for what Adam did were in Adam; and the reasons for what I do are in 
me. I come to my initial moral testing exactly as Adam came to his, and 
in the crucial moment I behave exactly as Adam behaved. Whether in 
both his case and mine—and yours!—the failure was inevitable, may 
be a question. But it is no question that the failure was not a finality. Sin 
did not speak the last word in Eden. God spoke it, because he did not 
accept defeat. His purpose still stood—the purpose to secure sons by 
persuasion. Hence with the alienation and the frustration there goes 
the Protevangelium—the primal promise (Gen. 3:15). The biblical 
account of God’s dealing with men stems not from the Fall alone, but 
from the Fall read in the light of that promise. 


Propitiation and Mediation 


The story of man’s commerce with God is interwoven with propitia- 
tory efforts on the part of man. Propitiatories bespeak fear of the divine, 
the sense of guilt. We meet them, not simply in the Old Testament, but 
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in all religions in some degree. If in the Old Testament such propitia- 
tories are to be regarded as anticipatory and predictive, they are not to 
be regarded otherwise wherever they are met. The teleology of propitia- 
tory rites has been set forth for all time in the Epistle to the Hebrews, | 
The argument is not to be limited to Hebraic and Judaic rites. It throws 
light on the fearsome legend of the Minotaur and his yearly trubute. It 
throws light on the fears that beset the Trojan warriors at Aulis—fears 
to be assuaged only by the sacrifice of the lovely Iphigenia: 


=— og oF. 


The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly,—and—nothing more.! 
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The argument of Hebrews throws light on the huge monoliths of Stone-  } 
henge, where imagination may still discern ghostly Druid figures stand- 
ing by the altar of sacrifice, awaiting breathlessly the Sun-signal that 
heralds the fall of the knife and the spurt of appeasing blood. It throws 
light on even so gruesome a practice as that associated with Pélé, goddess 
of the Burning Lake at the summit of Mauna Loa, whose periodic } 
rumblings were the signs of Pélé’s wrath and of her irresistible demands 
for appeasement: 


ee ae 


Then in fear the people trembled and bethought them of their sins, 
And the great highpriest of Pélé came like death down Mauna Loa, 
Came to sooth the awful goddess, came to choose the sacrifice, 
Choose the fairest youth or maiden, pointed with a deadly finger, 

Led them weeping up the mountain, victims to the Lake of Fire.” 


~~ =~ ~ ~ 


To say that there is a vast teleological significance in the ritual of the ( 
red heifer and of the young bullock and of the male goat and of the lamb ; 
and of the “scape-goat,” as described in the Book of Leviticus, and no ( 
such significance in the widespread human practices indicated above, is 

to reveal a strange prejudice, and quite to miss the true scope of Hebrews I 
g:11-22. And the fact that the Hebrew prophet lifted up his voice 
against propitiatory practices, declaring that God was “weary to bear 
them,” and would turn away his face from those who brought them, did 
not mean a repudiation of the basic idea of propitiatories. The prophet | | 
never meant that all was right between men and God. Anything but 





1. Quoted as from Tennyson in Thomas Bulfinch, The Age of Fable (new rev. ed. edited by i 
J. Loughran Scott. Philadelphia: David McKay, n.d.), p. 268. 

2. John Oxenham, Selected Poems (edited by Charles L. Wallis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948). From the poem, “Kapiolani,” quoted by permission from the publisher. 
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that! He meant rather that what was wrong between men and God 
could never be put right in this way. On prophetic presuppositions just 
as much as on priestly presuppositions, there was a hindrance to divine- 
human fellowship that must be removed. 

Prophetic criticism, however, could not abolish propitiatories. It did 
not do so in the Old Testament story, and it has not done so anywhere 
else. Not many men have supposed that it belonged to them to stand 
before God on their own two feet, unafraid, unashamed, and with un- 
bowed head. Even Socrates, having “quite readily and cheerfully” 
drained the cup of hemlock, and humorously regretting that there was 
not enough to admit his pouring a libation to the gods, could not, as he 
felt the death-cold creeping over his limbs, escape a lingering qualm: 
“Crito,” he said, “I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay 
the debt?” They were his last words—which those who see no differ- 
ence between the death of Socrates and the death of Jesus might well 
compare with “the last word from the Cross”! One must not die without 
being put right with the Higher Powers. How be put right? By the 
sacrifice of a cock! So wide is the gulf between the transcendentally 
Holy and even that man of whom Crito said, “He was the wisest, and 
justest, and best of all the men whom I have ever known.” 

It is not that man may never seek to approach God directly and with- 
out mediation. It is only that there will be occasions, because the sense 
of his sin and guilt is heavy upon him, when he will call for an “advo- 
cate.” The Hebrew feared to look upon the “face of God”: to do so 
would be to die. Even to Moses God appeared only “in a thick cloud.” 
The veil that covered the Holy of Holies stood for the “separation” of 
God and man, and when once a year the high priest entered within the 
veil he did so only by virtue of that imputed “numinousness” which his 
own recent elaborate “cleansing” had made temporarily adequate (Lev. 
16: 1ff.; cf. Heb. 9: 1-10). Any properly qualified priest had this “numi- 
nousness.” By virtue of it, sinful man though he otherwise was, he could 
mediate between other men and God. He could represent God to the 
worshipper and the worshipper to God. The priest could do something 
for the worshipper that the worshipper could not do for himself. The 
pretence and ethical unreality which have attended the exercise of priest- 
ly mediation is not to be overlooked. Yet mediation persists. It must be 
axiomatic that the creature cannot stand before his Creator in his own 
right other than as a creature, and as a creature he cannot but then know 
“dread.” A gulf there must be, and one who does not recognize it does 
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not recognize the truth about either himself or God. Mediation, for all tk 
its sad history, is implicit in the God-man relationship. ; 4 
} h 


Revelation and Clarification f gs 


Has God himself said anything about this? He has. He has declared p 
that the final answer to the human predicament is not to be found in any p 
human means. This cuts directly across human confidence. Priestly ; 
mediation has continued because men believe in it. When the prophet , — b 
declared that it was not the final way, but only symbolic of the final way, si 
he had to declare he was speaking “by revelation.” The word was not tl 
his word, but God’s. The conditions of fellowship between God and k 
man depend on what God is in himself, and on what may be his purpose i 


for man, and on what is the nature and extent of the human fault which 
stands in the way of that purpose. And who shall say what is the truth 
here? The very fact of propitiatories and mediators indicates much, 
but not all. These propitiatories and mediators attest man’s awareness _ | 
of God, his awareness of his own existence as significant, and his aware- | 
ness of failure in respect of both God and his own meaning. These are 
so many “august anticipations,” but that is all. “O that I knew!” still 
remains the deepest cry of the unilluminated soul. It is a cry whose 
answer can come only from the God who inspires the cry. That cry rings 
through the pages of the Old Testament, but the Old Testament also | 
has something to say about the divine response. We see God increasingly _ , 
confronting men with his own actuality. We see him in this way creat- _ 
ing, in here-a-man and there-a-man, a deepening understanding both | { 
of the human predicament and of the futility of the very means on which | 
men depended with such pathetic eagerness for resolving the predica- | 
ment. We see God, while inspiring doubts about the efficacy of the 
priest and his pageantry, at the same time making more desperately ap- 
parent to a few “chosen” men the inescapability of that which the priest 
and his pageantry signified. We see God on occasion breaking into the 
life of Israel by “mighty acts” which looked to their “salvation” from 
threatening danger. The obvious intent of these acts was to proclaim 
to those who had eyes to see that there was that from which man could 
never hope to save himself: he could find the ultimate salvation from the} 
ultimate enemy only by an ultimate mighty act—an act which God 
would surely perform, he being who and what he was, and his cove- 
nanted word being sure. 

The response to this revelation, as it surely was, took the form of the 
so-called “Messianic hope,” and varied though this hope was, it stands 
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the supremely significant feature of the Old Testament record. The 
“hope” was an expression of a growing lack of confidence in all merely 
human resources, and of an indestructible faith that God would yet 
“save” his people. The “hope” had eschatological significance. The 
propitiatory points to something beyond itself. Ritualistic mediation, 
prophetic power, kingly office, individual and national deliverances—all 
look to something beyond themselves. Nothing in the Old Testament 
bears the stamp of finality. The Temple is a sign. The high priest is a 
sign. The scape-goat for Azazel, the flowing blood in which is “the life,” 
the smoke ascending from the altar, the communal worship, even the 
king and the kingdom, all are signs, confused though the signification 
itself often was. The eschatological exaggerations of the later Jewish 
writings were often gross and crude enough, but the eschatological idea 
was properly grounded in revelation itself. What is important is not 
the vivid and imaginative form in which the eschatological is expressed. 
What is important is the truth at the center; and the truth at the center 
of even the wildest fantasies is that which is also at the center of “the 
Messianic hope,” namely, that only by God himself can God be dis- 
closed, that only by God can a permanent salvation from the enemy 
be accomplished. The “far above” become the “here and now”; the 
“end” of history appearing within history—this is indeed absurdum, 
ergo creditum. 

But how? Had men only seen it, the Messianic-eschatological clarifi- 
cation was already before them, in its essential principle, in the last of 
the great Suffering Servant passages of the Second Isaiah (52:13- 
53:12). The various critical questions connected with this passage have 
nothing whatever to do with what the description would ultimately be 
seen to mean. If there is pure “inspiration” anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is here. If there was ever a time when a prophet wrote and 
spoke better than he knew because he was the pliant instrument of the 
Spirit of God, it was now. Divine-human alienation, carefully performed 
propitiations, priestly separateness, projected hopes of a peace and a 
righteousness that would be permanent—all are here brought to sharp 
focus in the picture of a priest whose offering was himself; and the 
offering never needed to be repeated, because it accomplished the pur- 
pose of all other offerings, and because there was none for whom it could 
not avail. “Of whom speaketh the prophet this?” Of whom, indeed! 
God’s own word had evoked the question, and God himself would an- 
swer it. 
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Incarnation and Humiliation 


He answered it in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus was the answer because | 


Jesus was “the Word become flesh.” Here was no longer a man speaking 
for God. Instead, here was God speaking as a man, in the form of a 
man, by the life of a man as his own life. What more complete incredi- 
bility than God in the flesh? Here is paradox indeed—the Creator under 
the law of creaturehood! It could not be—but it must be—and it was! 
What only God could do, God did. “For us men and for our salvation, 
he came down.” 


God in the flesh! It can only mean that God is set to accomplish 
the creative purpose which sin and evil kept perpetually frustrated. It 
can only mean that God is set to destroy the alienation of which he was 
not the cause. It can only mean that God will tread the valley of hu- 
miliation to be himself the propitiatory which men could not believe 
was not necessary, but which nevertheless they could not bring. God in 
the flesh is God taking it upon himself to be the Mediator between his 
own holy self and sinful men, and thereby destroying for ever the need 
of any other mediation, since the purpose of mediation has been ac- 
complished “once for all” (Heb. 9:12). God in the flesh means God 
ceasing to rely upon fallible human means to disclose the ultimate truth 
about himself: he is here and now authenticating in living actuality the 
description of the Suffering Servant and saying, “I am that Suffering 
Servant from whom men turn away their faces. I am he by whose 
stripes men are healed. I am he who pours out his soul unto death, who 
bears the sin of many, and who makes intercession for the transgressors.” 
That he is doing this zncognito is true, true necessarily. In no other way 
could he do it. Only under the form of a man can God disclose himself 
to men. In one great “mighty act” of Incarnation he clarified the sig- 
nificance of all his lesser self-disclosures, and men looked upon him, and 
did not see him. Never a soul even among those who knew him best 
was moved to the “invincible surmise.” The most discerning could only 
say: “We had hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel—but in- 
stead, he was delivered up, and condemned to death, and crucified, and 
that three days ago.” They had not penetrated the incognito: indeed, 
it was not intended that they should. It was only when the incognito 
was laid aside in the triumph over death that they began to understand. 
The incognito was maintained until the last dreadful moment, the death 
of the Cross and the heartbroken cry of abandonment. 
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Of course the handful of followers turned and ran away. They had 
“hoped,” but they had hoped the wrong thing! They had hoped for 
renewed political prestige. They had hoped for economic plenty. They 
had hoped for places of power and dignity for themselves. They had 
misread what God had said and done in the past, and they misread him 
now. Of course they did. And we do! They said, “How can such 
things be?” and we say, “How can such things be?” even although we 
think of other things than those that made their stumbling-block. We 
look at the framework in which this Man with this meaning was at 
last set, and because we spurn the framework we spurn the Man and the 
meaning. What is the framework? It is Eternal Sonship as the correla- 
tive of Eternal Fatherhood. It is the Eternal Son becoming a Son of 
Man by the way of innocent human motherhood. It is the whole gamut 
of human experience taken up into the experience of the Godhead. It is 
sinlessness in conditions in which sinfulness is the universal law. It is 
blind eyes opened, maimed limbs restored, deaf ears unstopped and 
dumb tongues loosened, the very stronghold of death invaded and 
robbed. At last, it is the victim of death making his own escape, still 
bearing in himself the wounds of the conflict, and the wounds remaining 
for evermore the marks of the Eternal. This is the framework in which 
the Man and his meaning now confronts us. Such a framework, we 
say, Carries its own intrinsic incredibility. Who can believe it? And be- 
cause this is incredible, all that goes with it is equally incredible. 

But nobody was ever asked to believe in what lay at the center because 
of what lay at the periphery. Only one thing can make the peripheral 
credible. That one thing is what lay at the center. At the center was 
the Incarnate Divine, the ultimate truth of life clothed in human form, 
the Very God travailing to bring into the corrupted human stream a 
cleansing power, to break down the middle wall of partition, to set 
men free from evil, to abolish the enmity, to create mankind anew. This 
is the center, and it is with this center that faith has to do. The center 
is not a matter of rational comprehension: the appeal of it is not to 
cold reason, but to man’s sense of need, to his hunger for assurance, to 
his fear of the mystery that surrounds him and the strange conflicting 
voices that haunt him. The appeal is to his capacity for faith, to his 
capacity to make a vast self-commitment, and to his capacity to love 
with all his heart and mind and soul and strength. The reality of God 
in the flesh in Jesus Christ is not validated by miraculous birth and 
angelic announcement and charismatic powers and empty tomb and 
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Trinitarian formulation. To begin with these is never to arrive at him, 
but to begin with him is to come to these as properly following from him. 

God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, bearing the 
burden of its sin, creating a ministry of reconciliation which has only to 
be penitently and humbly and trustfully accepted to be made effective. 
Only one thing can validate that. It is validated by becoming an actu- 
ality in human experience. To declare that in this Man on the Cross 
the Creative Word is made the Redemptive Word is a declaration that 
depends for its authority not on its announcement in the Bible and not 
on its announcement by the church. It would never have been announced 
in the Bible, and it would never have been announced in the church, 
if men had not already discovered it to be so in their own experience, 
The mystery of the empty tomb was the original fact that drove them 
to a reappraisal of the Cross and of him whose life had been an increas- 
ing prediction of the Cross. They came to faith, and through faith toa 
certainty. They thereupon became witnesses to Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. Other men could accept their witness, or not. Many did not 
accept it, but some did, and those who did found for themselves that the 
witness was true. And there is no other way of finding that it is true, 
and those who have found the truth in this one only way can never be 
persuaded that they have not found it. 


Representation and Participation 


Through the one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners: 
through the obedience of the one shall the many be made righteous 
(Rom. 5:19). But not automatically so, and not of necessity. “Every 
man shall bear his own burden.” The many are not constituted rebels 
merely in the rebelliousness of the one, any more than the many are 
constituted sons merely in the Sonship of the one. Adam has a tragic 
symbolic significance. But why only Adam? Any man has a similar 
tragic symbolic significance. The sinfulness that comes into the life of 
one comes into the life of all, and it comes in precisely the same way, 
and by precisely the same process, and for precisely the same reasons, 
even if that “one” be called Adam. The use of Adam as type and rep- 
resentative is entirely defensible as dramatic procedure, but Abraham 
or Moses or David—or Paul himself !—could just as well have been used 
to stand for the nature and experience of “Everyman.” Indeed, this 
may be exactly what Paul is doing in Romans 7:7-25. Adam as the 
historical first is hypothetical; but what is told about Adam is anything 
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but hypothetical. “In Adam all die.” Yes: they all die because they 
are all “Adamic,” and sin as Adam sinned. In respect of the one common 
quality of sinfulness, any one man may be taken as the representative 
of all men. A man may not have committed a particular offence: 
nevertheless, he has offended; and it is the fact of offence, not the fact 
of some particular offence, that determines his status before God. “For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in one point, he 
is become guilty of all” (Jas. 2:10). 

Nor does the obedience of one mean that others are thereby auto- 
matically made obedient. The Eternal Son realized and maintained his 
Sonship under the conditions of human experience, and that is the 
ground of our own sonship. But it only made our sonship possible: it 
did not make it necessary. The perfect self-offering of the Son of God 
was made in our behalf. At the point where “the old age” ended and 
“the new age” began, he was “manifested to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself” (cf. Heb. 9: 11-28). The eschatological broke into the 
stream of the historical. The act was uniquely representational, for it 
was both a divine act and a human act. Only God can truly act for 
God; only a man can truly act for men: therefore that One who by 
one and the same act is deemed to act equally for the Holy God and 
for sinful men must be inherently qualified to do it. When “the Word 
becomes flesh” it is both God’s “Word” and man’s “Word.” Faith 
takes the act as God’s act because it takes the Actor as natively divine. 
But that alone does not complete its significance. Faith must pass beyond 
the assent to this act as God’s uttermost judgment on sin. It must pass 
even beyond the assent to the act of judgment as the only possible al- 
ternative to an eternal judgment of death remaining upon all mankind. 
By my faith, I must so completely identify myself with the act as that I 
make it mine. “I am crucified with Christ.” Faith makes what is a sub- 
stitution in promise a substitution in actuality. 

The foundations of human salvation are therefore established in- 
dependent of the human will. The “mighty act” can be God’s alone. 
The act is in the sufferings and death of his Incarnate Son. But what is 
independent of the human will factually is not independent of the hu- 
man will efficaciously. That Christ died for all is a fact. But the effec- 
tiveness of the fact to fulfill its own significance is conditional, not neces- 
sary. The objective “for all” must become a subjective “for me.” That 
transition can be effected not by the arbitrary will of God, but only by 
a faith that takes the “mighty act” to be actually what it is declared to 
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be, namely, a divine self-offering on behalf of sinful men, therefore 
for me! 


Justification and Reconciliation 


Faith creates a new kind of righteousness. It is, in fact, the only 
righteousness which is possible to sinful men. Law-righteousness im- 
plies a Law-God; faith-righteousness implies a Love-God. The logic 
of the first is despair; the logic of the second is hope. The first places 
fallible and sin-ridden men before God without any “Other,” so that 
God sees them only as they actually are, sees them “uncovered,” that is 
“unatoned.” The second places them before God, not in utter loneliness, 
but with an “Other,” with an “Advocate,” with a “Covering.” The 
question is heard: “In whose ‘Name’ do you stand before me?” And 
the answer, rather a whisper than a shout, is returned: “I stand before 
thee in the ‘Name’ of thine own Son, who died for me, who lives in 
me, and in whom alone I live.” The answer means that Jesus Christ 
is being taken to be what the word of God declares he is. 

But that is not simply a matter of assenting to a proposition. Faith 
does presuppose belief, but faith is more than belief. Faith is belief 
passing over into determinative principle. What cannot be rationally 
certified, faith yet takes to be true, and commits to it life and destiny. 
Faith treats the unseen as though it were indubitably seen. Faith pene- 
trates to the very center of that to which the Gospels witness, and then 
follows its own logic to ever-widening circles. It follows it to a human 
birth in the stable of a Bethlehem inn, and takes the birth as a divine 
event, inexplicable save as God brought it to pass. It takes a Man 
wrestling with his doubts and uncertainties in the wilderness as the sup- 
pression of Omniscience in order that Omniscience might know what it 
is to struggle as a man must struggle, and to choose as a man must 
choose! It takes the approval of a hesitant “confession,” that “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” as carrying an implicit self- 
identification with the Suffering Servant by whose stripes men were 
to have their own stripes healed. Faith takes a broken body and shed 
blood to be infinitely more than what they appeared to sense-bound 
eyes: it takes them as indeed the “ransom” both demanded and provided 
by the God of Holy Love. Faith takes the cry of dereliction wrung from 
“a Strange Man on a Cross” as meaning that the eternal immutabilities 
in respect of the necessary divine judgment on sin had been satisfied. 
Faith takes the empty tomb from which a marred and dead body 
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had so inexplicably escaped as the evidence that a new order of divine- 
human relationships had been established. Faith is complete reliance 
on the reality of that new relationship, from which the tyranny of law 
is utterly abolished, and the mutuality of love made central, dynamic, 
and all-sufficient. Law is a tyrant, but love undermines the tyranny, 
since in what love makes possible the purpose and demands of law are 
fulfilled. 

“A man is justified by faith” (Rom. 3:28). To justify is to declare 
to be righteous. If God declares us righteous, to whom does it belong 
to declare us otherwise? (cf. Rom. 8:31-39). Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? The primary Elect One is Christ—“in 
whom God is well-pleased.” Faith takes “into Christ,” and to be “in 
Christ” is to be “of the elect.” It is not that faith is itself the justifying 
power. Faith is not the active agent, but the means: the active agent 
in declaring and accepting the new righteousness is God. “It is God 
that justifieth.’ The new righteousness satisfies him, and no other 
righteousness can. This is the righteousness, with all its promise for the 
future of that perfect love in which is entire sanctification, which he 
who is the living and permanent object of faith—God in the flesh in 
travail for the souls of men—came into the world to make possible. 

Herein, therefore, is also the reconciliation. The ground of recon- 
ciliation is in the atoning act of God in Christ. The realization of re- 
conciliation comes through that faith which takes the act as the all- 
sufficient propitiatory. Not reconciled just because Christ came and 
lived and died to accomplish the reconciliation; but reconciled because 
the means which secured and announced God’s reconciliation to the 
sinner are by faith made the means whereby the sinner in turn is recon- 
ciled to God. When God looks at the man of faith through the eyes of 
Christ, and when through the eyes of Christ the man of faith looks at 
God, the barrier to fellowship disappears. “For it was the good pleasure 
of the Father that in the Son should all the fulness dwell, and through 
him to reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace through the 
blood of his Cross” (Col. 1: 19f.). “Wherefore if any man is in Christ, 
he is a new creation” (II Cor. 5:17). 

Herein, too, is the law of the redeemed man’s own life. By how he 
is saved, by that he must live. “One died for all, therefore all died; 
and he died for all, that they that live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who for their sakes died and rose again,” and thereby 
themselves to exercise “the ministry of reconciliation.” 
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The Drama of the Atonement 


by GustaFr AULEN 


It 1s Not the intention of this article to try to deliver a complete doc- 
trine of the Atonement, even if that were possible. Everyone knows that 
in the history of theology we find many such doctrines, each differing 
more or less from the others. At the same time no such doctrine has 
been sanctioned as the doctrine of the Christian church. As regards 
Christology the ecumenical councils have made definite statements. The 
aim of these statements has been primarily to repudiate what ought to 
be considered as false doctrines. Nothing like that has happened in the 
history of the Atonement. However, that does not mean that which- 
ever theory one likes necessarily represents a genuine Christian view. 
It may be possible to claim a Christian character for various theological 
theories. In any case it is obvious that there has never appeared any 
theological theory telling us all about the meaning of the Atonement. 
All theological theories are only attempts tentatively to express what 
human language can never be able fully to express. On the other hand, 
it must be strongly emphasized that there exist clear lines of direction 
that cannot be disregarded if our theories are not to run straight out into 
the wilderness. There is a perspective that is essential for understanding 
the New Testament and that perspective must be fundamental for all 
Christian thought. 

Some years ago I wrote a little book about the Atonement, called in 
the English translation Christus Victor. There I spoke about three differ- 
ent views of the Atonement, described as the “classic,” the “Latin,” and 
the “subjective” views. However, since this book was a historical in- 
vestigation, it was not my intention to say that the “classic” view ought 
to be considered as a complete doctrine, standing beside and parallel to 
other doctrines. It was rather my intention to emphasize that the out- 
look of the Atonement as a drama, where the love of God in Christ fights 
and conquers the hostile powers, is a central and decisive perspective 
which never can be omitted and which indeed must stamp every really 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement. 
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Since that time nothing has happened in theology that has induced 
me to change this opinion. On the contrary, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that without this outlook of the Atonement as a drama one will 
lose connection with the fundamental biblical message. However, there 
are some points that I would like now more strongly to emphasize: first, 
the universal and cosmic character of the great drama that has its center 
in the Atonement; secondly, the indissoluble connection between the 
Cross and the Resurrection of Christ; and thirdly, that the Atonement 
isnot only a work that is once for all completed but also a work that is 
continued until the last judgment, the church of Christ being the in- 
strument of this work. 


The Bible and the Great Drama 


The perspective of the drama is characteristic and essential not only 
for the New Testament but also for the Bible as a whole. The message 
of the Bible is focussed on the drama—the mirable duellum, the war that 
God fights against the resistance, against the hostile powers, against 
all the evil that holds mankind in bondage. One finds the records of this 
fight already in the first pages of Genesis, and the account of the struggle 
goes on until the last pages of the Revelation. Even in these last pages 
of the Bible the fight has not yet been brought to an end. But the bibli- 
cal message is filled with the hope, with the assurance, that the might 
of God shall prevail in the age to come, and that the last strongholds 
of the resistance shall then be annihilated. 

All the biblical message is stamped with this dramatical outlook. If 
this is left out of account one will never understand anything of what the 
Bible has to tell. The result also would be that the Bible falls to pieces 
and appears only as a conglomerate of disparate elements. On the other 
hand, the unitariness, the continuity, of the biblical message will be 
manifest as soon as one considers it from the point of view of the dramati- 
cal outlook. There exists, in spite of all differences, a band that binds 
together all that the Bible has to tell us about the deeds of God. From 
this perspective, the central message here proclaimed is not a diffuse 
one; on the contrary, it is definite and unambiguous, shining like a light- 
house in the gloom of mist. 

We must see the work of the Atonement from this comprehensive, 
cosmos-encompassing dramatical perspective. It must be fitted into 
this drama. The Atonement is the turning point of the war that God 
fights with the powers of evil. God did not begin his war when he sent 
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Christ into the world. From this point of view the New Testament does 
not set forth a beginning of something quite new in relation to the Old 
Testament. The New Testament means rather that the war is continued, 
but that, at the same time, it enters into a new and decisive phase—the 
phase of victory—and that this victory is realized through Christ and 
all his work. 

The work of Christ, culminating in his death and resurrection, means 
that the domination of the enemies is overcome. A quite new situation 
is created for mankind. The new covenant, the covenant of reconcilia- 
tion, has been established. 

I have emphasized the necessity of seeing the Atonement from the 
point of view of the great drama about which the Bible tells us. The 
question now is: How does this outlook determine our conception of the 
Atonement? Two things then appear as very important: first, that the 
Atonement is a work of God himself; secondly, that the Atonement is 
manifested as at the same time a victory and a reconciliation. 


The Atonement as a Work of God Himself 


Wherever the Bible speaks of the fight against the destructive powers 
it is God who fights against them. For that reason it is quite impossible 
adequately to understand the Atonement from any other standpoint. 
Indeed, it is more fatal in this connection than in any other to leave out 
or minimize the activity of God. According to the biblical message Christ 
not only worked on behalf of God, but God worked in and through 
Christ, “the only Son,” the “Word that became flesh.” The meaning 
of the Atonement is not—as has been said in many theological theories— 
that God, having sent Christ into the world, thereby completed his own 
work, and that the Atonement therefore should be considered as a kind 
of settlement between God and Christ, God merely watching from afar 
the work of Christ and its results. On the contrary, the meaning of the 
Atonement is exactly what St. Paul says in clear words: “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself” (II Cor. 5:19). To reduce 
the activity of God would be to deny the reality of the Incarnation. A 
word from the time of the Reformation shows why the activity of God 
cannot be reduced: “. . . to abolish sin, to destroy death, to take away 
the curse in himself; and again, to give righteousness, to bring life to 
light, and to give the blessing, are the works of the divine power only 
and alone.”' Therefore, the meaning of the Atonement would be mis- 








1. Martin Luther: A Commentary on Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 1856), p. 277. Italics mine. 
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interpreted if we were to consider the Atonement as a kind of triangle- 
drama according to which God was watching from afar while Christ 
acted to the advantage of mankind. Such thoughts, phrased in a theory 
of juridical character, destroy the biblical drama where God in the 
Atonement fights the evil powers and defeats them. 


The Atonement as Victory over the Dominion of Evil 


In this drama the Atonement appears as victory and reconciliation. 
To consider what victory means we first must have a look at the “ene- 
mies.” Who are these enemies, these evil and destructive powers that 
are holding mankind in bondage? The answer of the New Testament is: 
sin, death, and the demoniacal powers represented by Satan. It may 
be added that St. Paul in this connection speaks also about the law. 
When he includes the law among the destructive powers, he certainly 
does not mean that the law always exercises such a fatal function. On 
the contrary, the law as such is holy and divine, and it will remain so 
for ever. It is only when the law is used as a way of salvation that it 
becomes a tyrannical power of curse and destruction. When the law 
is considered from this point of view St. Paul tells us that Christ has 
conquered also the law, and that he is the “end of the law.” 

Looking back at the other “enemies” people nowadays are perhaps 
inclined to disregard what the Bible has to say about the demoniacal 
powers and their prince, “the ruler of this world.” At least that was 
very much the case in the beginning of this century. Former interpreters 
of the Gospels used to speak about “accommodations.” Where the bib- 
lical narratives again and again tell us how Jesus fought the demoniacal 
powers, the explanation was that here we had to do with an “accommo- 
dation” to current popular ideas. That meant at the same time that these 
ideas were not very important. They were, from the point of view of 
the gospel, quite unessential, and therefore they could very well be left 
out of account. Since then we have learned quite a lot. In fact, it 
would be rather striking if the thought of demoniacal powers, devastat- 
ing in our world, would be unfamiliar to men in the present age. Indeed, 
we have experienced beyond measure how such powers have swept over 
us like a pestilential infection; we know very well their might to poison 
and lay waste. 

And we have learned also that the idea in question is no matter of 
secondary importance for the gospel. No explanation could be more 
wrong than the idea of an “accommodation.” When the gospel shows 
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us how Jesus fights against the demoniacal powers, we certainly feel the 
gospel’s own atmosphere. We are confronted with the antagonism that 
for the Bible is the ultimate antagonism. It is true that the Bible, de- 
scribing this antagonism, uses different expressions. It can speak of 
an antagonism between light and darkness, between life and death, 
between righteousness and sin, as well as between the love of God and 
the “ruler of this world.” But whichever expressions are used, the an- 
tagonism is always the same. It would be very misleading if we tried to 
separate the hostile powers, sin, death, and devil, from each other, 
Then we would no longer speak about these things in the manner of the 
Bible. For in the Bible they belong together, they are a unity. They 
represent together the inimical domination. According to the Bible the 
decisive and fundamental antagonism is not—as some theologians seem 
to think—an antagonism between God and man; nor is it an antagonism 
between time and eternity. Thoughts of that kind will always obscure 
the real meaning of the biblical message. The essential antagonism is 
the antagonism between God and the inimical domination as a whole, 
just as a whole. In the Bible we find a multitude of instances in which 
the biblical authors describe Christ’s triumph over the hostile powers. 
In some cases it is spoken of as his victory over sin, in others over death, 
and in others over the devil. But that does not mean that the battle is 
fought on different fronts. On the contrary, it is quite clear that the 
hostile powers are not to be considered as different kingdoms that have 
been only more or less allied to each other. According to the biblical 
view it would be wrong to speak about a mere alliance of hostile powers. 
There exist not a lot of separate hostile powers but only one inimical 
dominion of evil. The drama of the Bible describes the war between God’s 
dominion and the dominion of evil. God fights against this dominion 
that holds mankind in bondage. The victory over one of these hostile 
powers is at the same time a victory over all of them, over all the inimical 
domination. In the Atonement this victory is realized. It means a 
catastrophe for the dominion of evil and a liberation of fettered mankind. 


The Atonement as Reconciliation 


Certainly victory and reconciliation belong together. The victory 
of Christ, the defeat of the inimical dominion, is the means whereby God 
reconciles the world unto himself and, we may add, is at the same time 
himself reconciled. However, at a cursory glance it will seem perhaps 
that the word reconciliation leads us into a different sphere and gives 
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us different associations. In every case it is connected with a new com- 
plex of biblical pronouncements. Now we hear about Christ as the 
Suffering Servant; about his sacrifice; we are told how Christ gives his 
life “a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45) ; how he died “for us” (Rom. 
5:8), and “for all” (II Cor. 5:14) ; we read how he died “not for the 
nation only, but that he might also gather together into one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad” (John 11:52). We are told how 
Christ became “a curse for us” (Gal. 3:13) and how he was sent to be 
“the propitiation for our sins” (I John 4:10). Considering the many 
biblical statements of this kind—I have only quoted some few examples 
—we must first establish the fact that, according to the biblical view, the 
suffering and death of Christ have a representative character. It is 
reiterated again and again that the act of Christ was for our sakes, on 
our behalf. But the expression “for us” imperceptibly passes over into, 
and assumes the significance of, the expression “in our stead.” The first 
expression tends to be superseded by the latter. 

Here we are confronted by two questions. First, when Christ appears 
as a “representative,” what does this representation mean? The second 
question concerns the relation between the sacrifice of Christ and the 
Atonement as an act of God himself. In other words, we may ask how 
and in what sense it can be said that God reconciles the world to himself 
and that he is reconciled through the work of Christ. 


The Messiah and His People 


The biblical words about the representation of Christ we will never 
understand if we do not see them in connection with what the Bible has 
to say about Christ as the Son of Man and Messiah. As the Son of Man 
and Messiah it is his aim to raise up the “new Israel,” to create the 
people of God. The idea of the people of God as gathered around the 
Messiah is indissolubly united with the idea of the Messiah. The Messiah 
exists only in connection with this people of God whom he makes to be 
participants in the new age, the Kingdom of God, the new life, and the 
glory to come. All his work serves this purpose; but the way through 
which the result aimed at is finally reached is his sacrifice and death. 
That is the meaning of the words in Mark 10:45: “The Son of Man 
came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” As Messiah he is closely united with his people and acts as their 
representative before God. Therefore, his suffering and death get a 
representative character, expiating the sin and guilt of the people and 
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thus liberating them from the evil powers that held men in their bond. * not 
age. Professor Anton Fridrichsen of Uppsala, who, in a very interesting stal 
article about “The Atonement and the Church,” has strongly emphasized 
the unity, the oneness of Messiah with his people, says rightly that the of t 
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thought of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, which very clearly appears in the | wr 
New Testament, has no juridical signification—its background is, rather, > lin 
according to the biblical view, the axiomatical idea of the connection of is | 
life and death between Messiah and his people. He himself bears the , fot 
destiny of the people of God, and thereby in his own person becomes the tal 
center of the cosmos. ani 


God and the Sacrifice of Christ 
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In discussing the relation between the Atonement as a sacrifice of 
Christ and as an act of God himself, we must first lay stress upon the th 
fact that Christ’s sacrifice was performed according to the will of God. 
Obviously, from one point of view, Christ’s suffering and death were | © 


the result of the hostile powers that fought against him. That, of course, | al 
is a fact that nobody can deny. But a still deeper truth is the fact that | Tl 
his sacrifice was the result of God’s own will, accepted and fulfilled by be 
Christ. The heavy way to the Cross was a divine necessity. Sometimes, th 
when we speak about God and the evil in the world, we say that God th 
“consents” to the evil that happens in our world. That is a very suspect > “ 
statement, indeed one that only too easily obscures God’s radical resist- ™ 
ance to evil. However, when we consider the evil that Christ suffered, 
from the biblical standpoint it was not something to which God merely . 
“consented.” On the contrary, it was God’s will that all this evil should vs 
strike him. From this biblical perspective we see the mystery of the | ‘ 
Cross, its enigmatical mystery—but also its greatness, its majesty. : 
It is a mystery, and therefore it can never be fully explained. Never- \ 
theless, it may be possible to say something more about the character of 
this mystery, in which at the same time we meet the mercy and the judg- 
ment, the love and the wrath, of God. In saying this we are not moving | “ 
away from the dramatical outlook. On the contrary, we sense a deeper I 
aspect of the drama of the Atonement. It is not only a drama where t 
God fights and overcomes the dominion of the hostile powers. It is also, ¢ 
if we are allowed to speak in a human way, a drama that takes place 2 
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in the life of God himself. 
“God is light and in him is no darkness at all”; “God is love.” Sothe | | 
Bible tells us. Such statements can mean only that in God there is , 
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nothing but love, that his “nature” is love. However, this love assuredly 
stands in radical opposition to evil. Thereby love maintains its purity. 
God would not be love, if he did not judge all that is evil. This reaction 
of the divine love against evil is sometimes in the biblical language called 
wrath. “The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and wickedness of men” (Rom. 1:18). Of course this expression 
is a symbolical one. But such a strongly volitional word serves to set 
forth in a concrete and active manner the constant, radical, and spon- 
taneous opposition of the divine will of love to all that is opposed to it 
and therefore destructive. 

When Christ, according to the will of God, must go the way of sacrifice 
on behalf of the people of God, this means that Christ must bear the 
burden of all the suffering, sin, and guilt that presses humanity, and 
then also the burden of the judgment and “wrath” of God. But it means 
at the same time that there was no other way for the divine love to ac- 
complish the Atonement. When the divine love thus bears the burden 
also of the divine wrath, the wrath is transformed and fused with love. 
Thus it may be said that God is reconciled. But such a statement would 
be quite wrong if we did not see that the reconciliation here realized is 
thoroughly God’s own work. He reconciles himself with the world 
through his own self-giving sacrifice. Luther, who sometimes has a mar- 
vellous ability to speak about unspeakable things in a realistic and drastic 
way, has written some words about this subject that are worth quoting. 


So the curse, which is the wrath of God upon the whole world, hath the like 
conflict with the blessing: that is to say, with grace and the eternal mercy of God 
in Christ. The curse, therefore, fighteth against the blessing, and would con- 
demn it and bring it to naught; but it cannot do so. For the blessing is divine 
and everlasting, and therefore the curse must needs give place. For if the blessing 
in Christ could be overcome, then should God himself also be overcome. But 
this is impossible. . . .? 


According to this analysis the inmost nature of God, the divine love, 
“the blessing,” opens the way for itself through the wrath, “the curse.” 
I question whether it is possible to penetrate more deeply into the mys- 
tery of the Atonement. The act of reconciliation appears with crystal 
clearness as the victory of the divine will itself. But the mystery remains 
as the mystery of the divine love. 

In the First Epistle of St. John 3:16 we read: “Hereby perceive we the 
love [of God], because he [Christ] laid down his life for us.” This is 


2. Ibid., p. 276. 
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a view of God quite different from that of the non-biblical religions. In 
all other religions sacrifices are brought to God with the intention of 
softening his heart and getting favors from him. Fires of sacrifice flame 
in the world of religion. But here something quite opposite happens, 
Here the love of God itself goes the way of sacrifice; it assumes the bur. 
den of the world’s woe and wrong; it enters the suffering and the death | 
—and so it realizes the victory that nothing can undo. Using old word 
we could, of course, say that “satisfaction” has been given to God. But 
that would then mean that he has satisfied himself, satisfied not on. 
ly his judgment and “wrath” but also and foremost his love. This 
kind of satisfaction, then, is very different from a legal and rational 
compensation. 





The Cross and the Resurrection 


' 
The Atonement has here been described as victory and at the same 


time as reconciliation through sacrifice. The question of the relation 
between these two is at the same time a question of the relation between 
the Cross and the Resurrection. Sometimes in the history of Christian 


thought the Cross has dominated and the Resurrection has been con- | 


sidered in the main only as a confirmation of the Atonement, realized on 


the Cross. Sometimes, although not so often, there has also appeared a | 


tendency to let the Resurrection dominate and to consider the Cros 
only as a passage to the victory of the Resurrection. Neither of these 
two outlooks gives us the real Christian message. From the point of 
view of this message the Cross and the Resurrection belong together and 
cannot be separated from each other. The Cross is not only a passage 
to, not only a condition precedent for the Resurrection, but the Resur- 
rection gets its real significance through the Cross. On the other side 
the Cross without the Resurrection would be only a martyr-cross. 

To take the Resurrection with a depreciation of the importance of the 
Cross means a failure to consider what victory costs; it means an under- 
valuation of human misery and of the might of inimical dominion; it 
means a failure to understand the necessity of sacrifice and death as a 
way to salvation. If one, from such an outlook, would emphasize the 
Atonement as a work of God himself, that one would naturally speak 
as if it were a very easily done work. He would not see how the divine 
love, working for reconciliation, is involved in the human life, there 
fighting its hard fight. The word of the Resurrection would be quite 
incomprehensible; in fact it would not say anything to us unless in our 
own lives we feel what sin and death are. 
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However, it is not less risky to isolate the Cross and depreciate the im- 
portance of the Resurrection. The risks here are of different kinds. One 
risk, as we have already observed, is that the Cross will be only a martyr- 
cross. Then the suffering of Christ, his passion, will be sentimentalized, 
and the human attitude to the Cross will be mainly an attitude of com- 
passion. Another risk is that the sacrifice of Christ will be interpreted 
in a judicial way as a legal settlement between God and Christ. But 
there exists still a third risk that is sometimes connected with both the 
risks already mentioned. This risk concerns the meaning of the Atone- 
ment as victory. The question here raised has far-reaching consequences, 
and therefore it must be more carefully examined. 

Obviously, if the Cross is accentuated to the disregard of the Resur- 
rection the result will be that the thought of the Atonement as victory 
will no more be the outstanding idea. The word reconciliation will be 
preferred and it will be interpreted as something different from victory. 
However, the important thing is not whether one word or another is 
preferred. All depends upon the view that prevails. And the view pre- 
vailing will be that the Atonement ought to be considered as an event 
that has happened once in the past and that belongs only to the past. 
That being the case our attitude to the Atonement must be that we turn 
our eyes to this event in the past and in faith accept its truth. The Atone- 
ment is considered as something once for all concluded; consequently 
faith will be mainly to assent (cum assensione cogitare). The Atone- 
ment will, of course, also be related to the eschatological hope. Our 
eyes are turned not only to the past but also to the future. But these 
two views are only added to each other. They are not united with each 
other as a living unity. 


The Atonement as Completed and as Continued 


Is it not true, however, that the Atonement is an event that has once 
for all been completed in history? Is that not the meaning of the words 
of Jesus on the Cross when, according to St. John, he says: “It is fin- 
ished”? Here it is necessary to make a clear distinction. Certainly, the 
work that Jesus had to do during his earthly life was finished and com- 
pleted. The reconciliation is a fact. The victory is a fact. But the Resur- 
rection does not mean only a confirmation of these things. It means 
also and foremost that he who has accomplished the reconciliation and 
won the victory now as Victor is carrying on his work, the Atonement, 
in and through his church for all generations. The work of the Atone- 
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ment is accomplished, but it is at the same time going on until the day anc 
of the last judgment. The victory does not mean that after this victory wa’ 
sin, death, and Satan have disappeared. They remain. All the inimical | tem 
dominion remains. But sin, death, and the ruler of this world are He 
“judged” ; the inimical dominion is doomed to final extinction. The re- on¢ 
conciliation does not mean that the judgment of God and his “wrath” (9 
have ceased to exist. They remain. God’s radical opposition to the bee 
inimical dominion remains. But at the same time the new covenant, | 40 
where God’s forgiveness of sins is the life-giving power, is a fact. Thus An 
the great drama is going on as long as human history lasts. | = 

Therefore, according to the Christian message, the Atonement is not fin 
only an act in the past, but also a continuous work. It is not always wh 
sufficiently observed how intimately this continuous work is connected ’ he 
with the new covenant, with the church of Christ. The work of the | ™ 


Atonement continues in the preaching of the message of Christ; it con- 15 
tinues in the sacraments, in baptism and the eucharist. When St. Paul 
has told us that “God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself,” 
he adds the following words: “So we are ambassadors for Christ, God | 
making his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be 
reconciled to God” (II Cor. 5:20). This means that through the preach- 
ing of the word of the Atonement, the “kerygma,” the Atonement is 
permanently going on. The same relation between Atonement and 
church we find in many biblical texts: in the letters of St. Paul as well 

as in the other letters, in the Gospel of St. John (for instance, 11:52, 
12:32, 6:53), as well as in the narratives of the last supper. This is not 
the place to investigate and explain this subject in more detail. It may 
only be said that one will never understand what Atonement means un- ’ 
less he sees it also as a permanent work of the victorious Christ in his 
church. Nor will one understand what the church means except from 
this point of view. 


— me 


When I here have tried to see the Atonement from a dramatical point 
of view, the “drama” is the drama of life itself, as the Christian faith 
sees it. This drama, dominated by the war between the divine will of 
love and the inimical dominion, has cosmic perspectives. However, its 
center and turning point is the Cross and Resurrection of Christ. The 
divine love appears as the Stronger (Luke 11:22), as the Conqueror. 
The inimical dominion is defeated and doomed. The new covenant, the 
covenant of the Atonement, is established. It exists as an entirely new 
reality in the life of humanity—open, free and accessible for all ages 
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and generations. The narrative of the passion expresses in a symbolical 
way what happened when it tells (Mark 15:38) how “the veil of the 
temple was rent in two from the top to the bottom.” The letter to the 
Hebrews describes the same thing in the words: “Christ . . . entered in 
once for all into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption” 
(9:12). But the drama is not ended. The conditions of the fight have 
been radically changed. But the fight is going on between the two 
dominions—God’s fight against the powers of resistance and destruction. 
And thereby the Spirit of God has the same hard work to do with every 
new generation and every new man. The drama will continue until 
finally the last great act, the greatest, comes: “Then cometh the end, 
when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all his enemies under his feet” (I Cor. 


15:24f.). 








What It Costs God to Forgive Sin 


A Sermon 


by WALTER LapsLey Carson 


“Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. . . .” —1 PETER 2: 24. 


THOSE WHO ARE familiar with Christian teachings are sometimes in- 
clined to take divine forgiveness for granted. One of the essential ele- 
ments of the gospel message is the offer of forgiveness. This free offer 
has often been interpreted to mean that forgiveness is something cheap. 
Some people, when they are assured that God is willing to forgive sin, 
jump to the conclusion that it is easy for him to do so. 

Those who think of forgiveness in such terms appreciate neither the 
nature of sin nor what forgiveness involves. The cost of forgiveness is 
suggested in the First Epistle of Peter, the second chapter, the twenty- 
fourth verse. The writer, in speaking of Jesus, says: “Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” Since Christ on the cross 
reveals to us the heart of God, we learn from the Crucifixion that, when- 
ever God forgives sin, he endures anguish like that which Christ ex- 
perienced on Calvary. 

We can conceive of but three possible ways in which God might deal 
with sin. The way of forgiveness is the most costly one of them all. 


I 


God might exact from every sinner the full penalty that the sinner 
deserves to pay. It is an awful thing to sin against God. Sin represents 
the creature rebelling against his Creator, the subject flinging defiance 
at his rightful ruler, the child willfully disregarding a father’s authority 
and flouting a father’s love. Sin is missing the mark towards which God 
has a right to expect us to aim in life. Sin is twisting and distorting out 
of its proper shape a human personality which God designed to be a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

No such thing as sin occurs, so far as we know, anywhere in the 
material universe. The celestial bodies obey the divine law unswervingly 
as they swing through space. If by some strange perversity these physical 
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bodies should ever disregard the laws of astronomy, physics, and chemis- 
try, which represent the will of God, the whole cosmos would at once be 
reduced to chaos. The scientists tell us that within the atom the electrons, 
protons, and neutrons behave in an orderly fashion, conforming always 
to nature’s laws. If, at any time, the tremendous energy stored up within 
the atom should begin to behave in a lawless way, the whole universe, 
together with every living thing in it, would be blown to bits. 

Vegetation does not rebel against the Creator. The seed responds 
to moisture and sunshine, sends up a sprout which develops into a full- 
grown plant, which in turn bears its appropriate fruit. If such activity 
did not proceed in law-abiding ways famine, like a pale ghost, would 
soon stalk through the earth. Every green leaf is a chemical laboratory, 
where carbohydrates are manufactured, by law-abiding processes, from 
carbon dioxide and water. If the light did not operate on water and on 
the carbon dioxide in plants in such a way as to produce sugar, starch, 
cellulose, and fat, all growth, both of plants and animals, would cease. 
Such violations of God’s laws in nature would mean death for every 
living thing. 

The lower forms of life obey unquestionably the laws of their own 
nature. They act upon their divinely implanted instincts. They mate 
and reproduce their kind. Each fulfills its function in the economy of 
nature. If they did not do so they would shortly disappear from the face 
of the earth. 

It is only on the human level that we find the deliberate and continued 
violations of the laws of God. We choose darkness rather than light. 
We prefer evil to good. We oppose our wills to the will of God. Our 
desires become perverted. Our energies are misdirected. We seek goals 
of our own choosing, rather than those which God has set before us. 
If all the consequences of our sinfulness were visited upon us, the human 
race would be blotted out. Disintegration of character, alienation from 
God, dulled moral sensibilities, weakened wills, enslaving habits in- 
evitably follow upon sin that is unforgiven. If we were required to pay 
the penalty for our sins we would suffer through time and for all eternity. 
The wages of sin is death. 

No one would have the right to blame God if he did allow every sinner 
to suffer the full consequences of his sins. God does not do that, because 
he loves his people. He does not want to see them destroyed. He does 
not want them to suffer. He has sworn by himself: “I take no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked.” When the nation of Israel is unfaithful to 
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him he looks upon them with compassion and cries: ““O Ephraim, how j 


shall I give thee up?” Observing the waywardness of his people, God 


is amazed and calls upon the heavens and the earth to witness his right | 


to be displeased. Says he: “Hear, O heavens, and give ear O earth: 


for the Lord hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up children, | 


” 


and they have rebelled against me.” But then, wishing to safeguard 
them against the consequences of their own evil ways, he pleads with 


them: “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though | 


your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Or again: “Turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die?” Because God loves his children 


he seeks some way of dealing with their sins other than that of punish. - 
ing them according to their iniquities and rewarding them according to , 


their transgressions. 
II 


God might condone human sin. When we do wrong God might pay 
no attention to it. He might say, “It doesn’t make any difference. It’s 
all right. Live as if you had never done wrong.” Many people have 
such a conception of God’s attitude towards sin. They say that God is 
good-natured, broad-minded, and willing to overlook the weaknesses 
and the shortcomings of human beings. Such people appear to think 
that it is a very simple matter for God to treat those who have sinned as 
though they had never done anything wrong at all. Such an attitude 
towards sin on the part of God is impossible, because of the effect of sin 
upon others, upon the one who sins, and upon God himself. 

God cannot condone sin because of his concern about the one who sins. 
God knows better than anyone else what sin does to a human personality. 
Because he does not want to see his children destroy themselves, he must 
do something to restrain them from sinning. To treat sin lightly, to act 
as though it made no difference, to smile indulgently at it, is to encourage 
an offender to repeat his offense. The wise and conscientious human 
parent does not overlook the misbehavior of children when they tell 
falsehoods, or take things that do not belong to them, or treat the other 
members of the family unkindly, or show disrespect for authority. Wise 
parents discipline their children under such circumstances, because the 
children’s own welfare demands it. The undisciplined child will be- 
come spoiled and self-indulgent. And the spoiled and self-indulgent 
child will in the course of time get into serious trouble and will never 
develop into the kind of person that he is capable of becoming. The 
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parent who smiles indulgently at all of the misbehavior of a child is ruin- 
ing the child. God is too wise and too good to do a thing like that. 

God cannot treat lightly or disregard the sin of one individual, be- 
cause of his obligation to his other children. Sin not only hurts the one 
who commits it, but spreads like a blight into other lives. It is im- 
possible for any individual ever to confine the effects of his sin to himself. 
Sin is contagious and spreads from one life to another. People say that 
because God is love he will not deal harshly with us because of our sins. 
The truth is that God’s love is the very thing that makes him deal 
drastically with sin. God is determined to restrain the sinner because he 
knows that the sinner constitutes a constant menace to the lives of all 
those whom God loves. If God paid no attention to our wrongdoing, he 
would not only encourage us to continue to sin and ruin ourselves, but he 
would also fail to safeguard the interests of all those whose lives are 
affected. 

Tennyson expressed this truth most dramatically in describing the 
attitude of King Arthur towards Queen Guinevere, who had been dis- 
loyal to the king and stained her own honor by her illicit affair with 
Sir Lancelot, one of Arthur’s knights. The good king has become aware 
of the Queen’s infidelity. She herself bows in shame and penitence at 
his feet. He would gladly spare her the suffering that she deserves, but 
he has the welfare of all his subjects to consider, and so he says to her: 


For which of us who might be left could speak 

Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at thee? 
And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room, 
And I should evermore be vext with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy lord, 
Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false abide and rule the house: 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 
She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
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Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 
Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns! 
Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

The mockery of my people and their bane !! 


God cannot condone sin, because his very nature is such as to make 
sin utterly offensive and abhorrent to him. A person of dull conscience 
and coarse soul might look with unconcern upon sin. There was once 
a man whose wife frequently drank to excess, left home, had affairs 
with other men, and often was jailed. On more than one occasion the 
minister was called upon to help get her out of trouble. The husband, 
time after time, paid fines for her, forgave, and took her back into his 
home. At first the minister thought that this man had a marvelously 
forgiving spirit. It was amazing that he could find it in his heart to for- 
give this woman over and over again. After a while it became apparent 
that he was not a man of refined sensibilities, that he was not capable 
of appreciating fully the significance of what his wife was doing, and 
that, as a matter of fact, he did not care very much what she did. 

How striking is the contrast between such a man and the good King 
Arthur. Arthur was willing to forgive Guinevere, but he could forgive 
only at terrible cost to himself. Looking upon her groveling before him 
the King said: 


Liest thou here so low, the child of one 
I honor’d, happy, dead before thy shame?” 
Then his mind turns to the terrible havoc that has been wrought by her 


sin. He thinks of how she has hurt him. He says to her: 


Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I the King should greatly care to live. 





1. Tennyson: “The Idylls of the King.” The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Cambridge Edition. (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1898), pp. 440 f. 


2. Ibid., p. 439. 
3. Ibid., p. 440. 
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The great man’s love, though, triumphed over his grief and resentment 
and he says: 


Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes; 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death,— 

When first I learnt thee hidden here,—is past. 

The pang—which, while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past—in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

Lo, I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives! do thou for thine own soul the rest.* 


King Arthur could not condone his wife’s sin, because to his refined 
and sensitive nature what she had done was unspeakably loathsome. 
How, then, must sin appear to God? He is infinitely more refined than 
even the noblest human character. The very heavens are unclean in 
his sight, and he charges his angels with folly. In the Book of Revela- 
tion, even the heavenly beings are represented as falling down before 
him and crying, “Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord.” God is of purer eyes 
than to behold evil. A being of such infinite perfection cannot look with 
complacency upon imperfection. 


Ill 


For all the reasons that have been mentioned, God feels obligated to 
do something about human sin. In his wisdom and his love he has 
worked out a plan whereby he himself pays the penalty that we deserve 
to pay. He suffers in our stead. The nature and extent of what God 
suffers as a result of our sins is illustrated in Christ’s sacrificial ministry. 

We miss the whole significance of Christ’s suffering if we think of 
Calvary and the events that led up to it as a transaction in which three 
separate individuals were involved. Often that mistake has been made. 
Man has been pictured as a guilty criminal, deserving the most severe 
punishment. God has been represented as one who has been outraged 
by man’s sin, and who is so incensed that he refuses to forgive man unless 





4. Ibid., p. 441. 
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someone could be found who would pay the penalty that was due. Christ, 
then, has been represented as a third individual who agrees to suffer in 
man’s stead. His death upon the cross has been supposed to be a means 
of appeasing the wrath of an angry God, and of inducing outraged 
Deity to let guilty man go free. 

In reality, however, the transaction involves only two individuals, 
God and man. We must remember that in Christ dwells all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily. He represents God, speaks for God, acts for God. 
So closely is he identified with the Father that we may say accurately 
that what Christ does God does. When Christ suffered in Gethsemane, 
before the High Priest, in Pilate’s Hall, on the way to Calvary, and on 
the cross, as a result of human sin, he was illustrating what sin does to 
God and how God suffers, and what God’s attitude is towards those who 
wrong him. Christ’s crucifixion did not change God’s attitude towards 
us; it revealed what God’s attitude already was. Christ’s suffering did 
not induce God to let man go free; it rather illustrated what God has 
always been willing to endure in order that man might not have to endure 
for himself the full consequences of his wrongdoing. 

This is the plain teaching of Scripture. The Bible does not say that 
God so hated the world that he required his Son to die before he would 
forgive the world. The Bible says that God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish but have everlasting life. We are told in Scripture that God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not reconciling himself 
to the world. God did not need to be reconciled to us; he was never 
alienated. We needed to be reconciled to him, because we were alienated 
from him. This whole method of dealing with sin originated with God 
and involved the willingness on God’s part himself to suffer what we 
deserve to suffer from our wrongdoing. He bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. The only conceivable way for any wrongdoer to escape the 
deserved consequences of his sin is for those whom he has wronged to 
be willing to bear those consequences themselves. That is exactly what 
God does. 

All of this means that forgiveness is a tremendously costly experience 
for God. In the verses that precede our text, Peter uses language that 
is exceedingly suggestive concerning the extent of Christ’s suffering. 
“When he was reviled.” What does that mean? It means that one 
who was the embodiment of honor and integrity was vilified and slan- 
dered. They called him a liar. They said that he was a blasphemer. 
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They accused him of being crazy. They even said he had a devil. Any- 
one who has ever had false reports spread about him, or has been accused 
of things of which he was not guilty, or has had his reputation damaged 
in a community, or has had his influence undermined unjustly, knows 
something of what Christ suffered. 

“When he suffered.” How Christ did suffer! In his ministry he ex- 
periences fatigue and weariness. People disappointed him. His services 
were not fully appreciated. His enterprise appeared to end in failure. 
He was accused of crime. Servants slapped him. Ruffians spit in his 
face. Rough soldiers beat him, decked him out in the castoff robes of 
royalty, thrust a crown of thorns upon his head and, in mockery, wor- 
shipped him. He stumbled along towards Calvary with his cross upon 
his bleeding back. They drove great nails through his hands and feet. 
There upon the cross he endured the most excruciating agony of which 
the human body is capable. After hours of torturing pain, he died of a 
broken heart. 

It would be horrible enough if at one time only, a great and good 
man had endured such suffering and died such a death, because of 
human sin. Christ’s sacrificial ministry, however, means far more than 
that. It reminds us that God suffers continually everything that was il- 
lustrated in Christ’s experience at one point in time. Do we understand 
what that means? It means that when we indulge our physical appetites 
in the wrong way, when we neglect our duty, when we lose our tempers, 
when we are irritable and uncharitable, when we try to hurt other people 
by saying unkind things about them, when we have wrong attitudes to- 
wards our fellow men, when we misuse our powers and misdirect our 
energies, we are doing to God something similar to what they did to 
Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, in the court of the High Priest, in 
Pilate’s judgment hall, on the way to Calvary, and upon the cross. 

By taking our sins upon himself God upholds the sanctity of the moral 
law, does all that can be done to restrain us from further sinning, and 
thus makes it possible to forgive us without harming us and without 
jeopardizing the well-being of others who might be affected by our sins. 

How can we, in the light of such consideration, think that it costs 
God nothing to forgive? And when we once see what forgiveness does 
cost God, how can we ever willingly sin again? 








Well-Defined Limits 


An Editorial 


TuatT an issue of Interpretation should be devoted to the doctrine of 
the Atonement will strike no one as in any way strange or unexpected. 
A journal designed to give expression to the theological fruits of biblical 
study will most naturally deal with a theme which is at one and the 
same time a central feature of the biblical message and a perennially 
central concern of theology. It is, however, appropriate to suggest some 
of the boundaries within which the specifically biblical concept of the 
Atonement should be approached and considered. There are well-de- 
fined limits which one may not overstep without departing from that 
which the Word speaks to us. To describe these limits is not to define 
atonement; it is only to fence off the area within which, through a pro- 
cess of exploration and discovery, positive content and relevance are to 
be found. It is in this latter process of exploration and discovery that 
the writers of the articles of this issue of Interpretation are engaged. 
Here we may state one or two of the boundary lines within which they 
work toward a biblical concept of the Atonement. 

It is, or should be, quite apparent that in the biblical view of the 
Atonement—as is the case indeed with all biblical doctrines—we should 
expect to find ourselves always involved in history and always moving 
in the area of personal experience. To strain the concept of “atonement” 
out of its historic environment, be it personal or general history, is an 
attempt as futile as it is wrong-headed. Here, above all, the theologian 
must feel the tug and pull of those ties into history and experience that 
supremely identify the Christian faith. To do otherwise is to attempt 
the eternally impossible, to make what is forever the subject of thought 
and life an object of thought apart from life. 

One can be grateful for a century of historical criticism if for no 
other reason than that it has compelled us to think in historical terms. 
But the doctrine of the Atonement is not to be thought of as though its 
historical relationship is only to events and personal experiences in the 
past; its bearing is also on present fact and personal response. As the 
biblical view ranges through time and experience it appears primarily 
as an active, dynamic truth. Its once-for-allness in the Bible is always 
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matched by the balancing truth that in the matrix of personal experience 
and response its richest depths are apprehended. 

A second feature of the biblical view of the Atonement is the fact that 
we are always faced in the Bible with a complex of ideas, so infinitely 
rich and varied that they immediately confound our plans and efforts 
to crystallize them into a single, tidy concept. The broken lights of our 
systems are nowhere more apparent in their brokenness than when the 
Atonement, a word for what God is and does, is reduced to a single 
definition. 

The very wealth of the vocabulary of atonement in the Bible should 
long ago have convinced us that just as no one word could suffice the 
New Testament writers to describe the Saviour’s work, no more could 
one theory, expounded in human language, portray the riches of his 
grace. Reconciliation, redemption, ransom, victory, justification: these 
and other similar words appear often in the articles which make up this 
issue of Interpretation. Their very number is a reminder of the many- 
sidedness of the Bible. These words, and the others like them, are not 
simple synonyms; they express the rich many-sidedness which inevitably 
results when God’s truth breaks upon the medium of human language. 

The single instance of the biblical doctrine of the Atonement may 
be taken as emblematic of the task of biblical theology and of the area 
in which such study may result in strengthened foundations for the life 
of the church. Biblical theology can never unloose its ties to history, to 
events, and to persons; and where it does remain firmly rooted to history 
and persons it can and does have a definite and clear word to say to 
history and to persons. Again biblical theology endeavors to hold in 
balance the many-sided emphases of the Bible. It is thus occasionally 
left with paradox; more often it suggests in powerful fashion the rich- 
ness of the revelation by the inadequacy of the vehicle in which it is held. 

Of all this Joseph Parker once wrote: “I am more and more assured 
that we err, and grievously impoverish ourselves, by endeavoring to re- 
duce the atonement of Christ to words; where we use words at all, it 
should rather be to show that their very fulness is their emptiness, their 
very pride is their humiliation.” 
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How I Interpret The Bible* 


by FLoyp V. Fitson 


AccorDING to a modern author, no parent should hold himself up to 
his children as anything but a horrible example. The request of the 
editors of Interpretation that I explain to others how I interpret the 
Bible reminded me of this thrust. I am too conscious of the limitations 
of my scholarship to wish to present it as an example for others to imi- 
tate. Much as I could wish that my method of work were mature and 
fully satisfactory, the fact is that in my biblical study I am on a journey 
towards what I hope will prove an increasingly better understanding of 
the Scriptures. I have no set system of unassailable principles. It often 
irks me that at my age, which now is reaching into the grandfatherly 
period, I have not long since settled many things which concern me as 
a student and teacher. 

For still another reason I hesitated to undertake this article. It could 
easily become artificial. No student, when he sits down to interpret a 
verse or section of Scripture, consciously reviews a neat set of fixed rules, 
and then goes to work to apply them. He comes to a specific problem 
of interpretation in the regular course of a busy day’s tasks, and under- 
takes to solve the problem without reciting a preliminary ritual of rules 
which govern interpretation. 

In saying this I do not mean that one comes to his task without pre- 
suppositions. Later in this article I intend to say something emphatic 
on that subject. At this point I only stress the fact that in practice my 
study, and the study of others, proceeds without continual conscious 
preliminary survey of method. 

Precisely for this reason, however, there can be real value in stopping 





*This article begins a series of articles dealing with the principles of interpretation as illus- 
trated in the work of various interpreters of the Bible. The series will include statements such 
as this one from contemporary interpreters, as well as analyses of the principles of interpretation 
which characterized the work of great classic interpreters and pulpit expositors. 
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to ask ourselves how we do our work. We need to be sure that in what 
we unconsciously do we are following principles which we can defend 
in serious discussion. Therefore it may help others to consider with me 
what course biblical study today is taking and what is implied in the 
way we do our work. 


I 


When I come to the Bible, I bring myself—my past experience, study, 
and conclusions—to the task of study. This is first of all a biographical 
fact, and while no one else has come to the present moment by exactly 
the same path which I have taken, I can speak at first hand only of my 
own past and my own present situation. 

It seems to me that I learn slowly. It has never been easy for me to 
memorize, and it has been even more difficult for me to grasp the total 
content, meaning, and relations of a field of study. Only by keeping at 
the study of a subject do I begin to get the feel of the fundamental issues 
and the relative importance of various factors involved. Perhaps this 
inability to get a quick grasp of a subject finds illustration in the tardiness 
with which I came to see some issues of biblical study. 

As I think back, I do not recall that I was troubled by radical questions 
in my college days. There were courses on Bible and religion in which 
we discussed many problems, and I may have forgotten how serious they 
were to me then, but I have no memory of having discerned the basic 
problems of historical study at that time. Nor did the first World War 
shatter my world. I did have many evenings alone in my room in a vil- 
lage near Angers, France, and I read there not only the New Testa- 
ment, but also some works of philosophy which I found in the Every- 
man Library selection on sale in Angers. But I had not felt in full 
force the historical and theological problems which I later faced. 

No one could have guessed how the change was to come. After my 
return from France, and while I was waiting to begin my seminary 
course, my sister offered to give me a study Bible. She had the good 
sense and courtesy which many others might well use in giving books 
to students: she left the choice to me. Of such things I knew little. 
However, friends had told me that the Scofield Reference Bible was by 
far the best study Bible a Christian could get, so I told my sister that 
this was my choice. Many evenings that summer, after the day’s work, 
I followed in the Scofield Bible the chain of references on Christian 
doctrines. The result was a doubt as to how fitted I was for the ministry, 
for I could not see the biblical bases of some of the positions which that 
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Bible presented in its notes. It was not clear to me that every reference 
in the chain supported what the notes gave as the teaching. 

Coupled with this disturbing experience was another. I memorized 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism, believing that this would help me 
to do more intelligent work in the seminary. As I did so, I noted the 
Scripture verses cited to support the statements of the Catechism. It 
seemed to me that some of these verses were used in a way which I could 
not accept. I had the impression that occasionally the writer of the 
Scripture passage cited had in mind another situation than that which 
the Catechism used the passage to justify. As a result of these ventures 
in unguided personal study, I went to the seminary with a desire to 
find out the truth about certain points of historical study. I had a vague 
question as to how the answer to these problems would fit into the work 
of the ministry. 

I think with gratitude of the men under whom I studied in my semi- 
nary course. Quite different from one another they were, and we noted 
a weakness here and a foible there, but they were good and earnest men. 
I think of them as great men. They made me work, and they encouraged 
me, but they did not try to dictate to me. Under their guidance I studied 
the Bible, and it became clear to me that they had two convictions: first, 
that there are many unavoidable historical problems which the honest 
student must face fairly; and second, that in the end the frank study of 
these questions need not injure sincere faith. I had freedom in the 
classes. One day in the Middler year there was a debate on the unity 
of the book of Isaiah, and I spoke for a Second Isaiah. My teacher, 
Professor George L. Robinson, did not agree with me, but his warm 
appreciation of my work then and later was a great encouragement. My 
teacher in Greek exegesis, Professor Samuel Dickey, was a pacifist (as 
was Dr. Robinson), and he had many an extended discussion with those 
of us who had but recently come out of the army. His concern for so- 
cial background and his careful search for the original meaning of the 
author, no matter what we thought a passage ought to say, were a lasting 
lesson to me. One day I told him that I did not see how I could settle 
all my questions before my graduation; with a smile he quietly replied 
that he hoped I would never come to a time in this life when I had no 
further questions. Dean Andrew C. Zenos, slow in speech but always 
clear in grasp and statement, gave me an example of detailed knowledge 
of the Bible combined with a sense of its deep unity. Part of what I have 
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done through many years has been to win for myself that which these 
men and others offered to me in their teaching. 


By this time I knew that the questions which critical study raises are 
not modern inventions, but are given with the documents, and cannot 
be evaded. Further study in New York and then in Basel gave me a 
better grasp of what critical scholars were doing and had done. In the 
meantime I had taken up teaching, after deciding that historical study 
was the way in which I could best find my way and do my work. It has 
been my aim, however much I have failed to realize it, to be fully com- 
petent in historical study and to dodge no question, so that my faith and 
my thinking may not be sustained by evasion and fear but be built on 
honesty and open study. I have been a steady attendant at the annual 
and sectional meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
for the reason that I have wanted to know what scholars are doing and 
saying, in order to teach with full knowledge of the questions which 
are being asked. 

II 


What are the results of this experience of thirty years? For one thing, 
I have come to take it as a simple axiom that critical historical study is 
an absolute necessity for a Christian student and teacher. The imper- 
fections of every existing Greek manuscript of the New Testament and 
the numerous variations between manuscripts make it clear that there 
never has been a letter perfect Bible; a substantially reliable text has 
always been transmitted, and still exists, with uncertainty in details. The 
variations between parallel versions of the same saying of Jesus, to take 
another example, place us before the inescapable question as to what 
Jesus actually did say; it is clear that we have no infallible report and 
translation of the exact words which he spoke. Differences in parallel 
reports of the same event lead to the same conclusion. Such data require 
us to face the critical questions which historical scholarship has raised. 
If we refuse to face them, we really dishonor and disown the God of 
truth. I therefore cannot work with the axiom of verbal infallibility, for 
the data contradict it, nor can I attempt easy harmonization of all data, 
for that means twisting some of the evidence. 

In the second place, I have seen many widely accepted critical theories 
discredited by further study and evidence, and I have learned not to 
worship scholarly authorities. To take one example, the middle of the 
second century was once strongly supported by certain scholars as the 
time of composition of the Gospel of John. Recent study has favored an 
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earlier date, and a date not much later than the end of the first century 


is now forced upon us by the discovery of papyri which show that the | 
Gospel of John was in circulation in Egypt quite a number of years 


before the date some had given for the composition of the Gospel. 


Another view once widely regarded as conclusively established was 


that certain Gospel passages concerning Christology and the Cross were 
Pauline intrusions into an earlier quite simple Christianity; the same 
suspicion of theology conjectured that the speeches of Acts, especially 


those in the earlier chapters, were simply the expression of later church | 


thought or of the mind of the author of Acts himself. More faithful 
study of the New Testament and the consideration of the church’s actual 
life situation, as Form Criticism has led us to understand it, have pushed 
back the date of origin of a high Christology and a basic doctrine of the 
Cross to the very beginning of the Apostolic Age and made it extremely 
difficult—I would say impossible—to hold that there was no basis for 
these doctrines in the mind and words of Jesus himself. 

Critical study had to fight long for its rights, and in the course of 
vindicating its rights it said some wild things; but as the situation clari- 
fies it becomes clear that the results are often more conservative and 
more congenial to the faith of the church than had often been thought. 
Even when that does not appear to be the case, the only way to deal with 
the continuing tension is not to discard critical study but to intensify 
it, fathom the full exent of the difficulty, and find the resources with 
which to solve it as far as human mind can do so. 

A third conclusion to which I have come is that the historical frame- 
work of the gospel is not to be surrendered. There are those who think 
that the essential gospel is to be found in a statement of timeless truths 
and principles which can be held without regard to the historicity of 
the New Testament narrative. The longer I study the more convinced 
I am that the gospel stands or falls with the statements that Jesus lived, 
that we know the essentials of what he said and did, and that we have a 
substantial outline of how the church took form. And I find more and 
more ground to believe that such a substantial basis of faith is given in 
the account which the New Testament offers. Historical study makes 
it clear that the gospel is bound up with historical events which can be 
known with sufficient certainty to warrant the venture of faith, which, 
however, would not be faith if it were guaranteed by absolutely certified 
data at every step of the way. 
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tury } In the fourth place, the longer I have thought concerning historical 
the | study as it has been practiced in recent decades, the more I have become 
ans convinced of the limitations of what passes for scientific historical study. 

_ The magical word in such study is “objective.” The student is to put 
was / _— himself, his interests and preferences, out of the picture; he is to ap- 


etre} proach the facts without presuppositions, study them in a purely ob- 
ime jective manner, and reach the conclusions which these facts warrant. 
ally Then, and only then, may the individual take these results and make 
rch * such use of them in faith and theology as he may consider justified. 

ful The catch in this method—and it was a good many years before I be- 
ual came really clear in my mind on this point—is that “facts” are so defined 
led as to limit study to the life of men in the world of nature. This seems 
the unobjectionable, until it becomes clear that while man and the natural 
ely world are open to study, God is rigidly excluded by definition of method. 


for ( Of course the idea of God is not excluded; in fact, the more ideas of 
God the better the student will like it, for that gives him more material 


of to study. But one is to study the process and understand it and describe 
ri- it without saying that God did anything. If we can do that, the Bible 
id is radically wrong-headed from start to finish. It would not expect to. 
It. make sense of the process it describes except by pointing out that God ' 
th is the controlling and unifying factor of it all. 

fy We all agree that history is to tell the story of the past, to cite a fa- 


h mous historian’s expression, “just as it happened.” But the historian 
of the objective scientific school and the Bible disagree sharply in their 
account of what happened. Here is a major issue of current study and 

( thinking, an issue on which I have come to a position which many will 


n 

, regard as irrational and outmoded. Therefore I wish to state it with 
f care. 

i Ill 


| I have reached the conclusion that objective historical study, as de- 
‘ fined by scholars seeking to establish the study of history as a science, is 
conceived in a radically faulty manner. It must restudy its position and 
restate its method. What it sought to do was commendable. It wanted 
to assure honest and unbiased examination of the data, and so prevent 
all distortion due to personal interests and theological prejudice. But its 
method is wrong, and three considerations may be suggested which sup- 
' port the demand for a restudy of historical method. 

One argument is not conclusive, but does throw doubt upon the 
method. It is that in practice historians do not seem able to act ob- 
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jectively in fundamental issues of their study. In New Testament study, 
Semitic scholars provide almost all of the leading advocates of the 
Aramaic origin of the Gospels, while scholars of classical background 
tend to conclude or assume that the Gospels were written in Greek, 
Those who find classic Christian doctrine distasteful tend to date the 
Gospel of John later than the orthodox students do. Scholars of lib- 
eral attitude find a cleavage between Jesus and Paul which others can- 
not see. In actual fact freedom from the influence of one’s general out- 
look is rare if not nonexistent. If this is the case with so many able and 
honest men, it is well to ask whether the idea of a purely objective study 
is not to some extent defective. 

The second argument is much more weighty. As has already been 
suggested, in the biblical view God is the great moving factor of all 
history. The human actors have a responsible role, for divine sovereignty 
is not thought to cancel personal responsibility but to establish and 
enhance it. However, the Bible finds that the key to the understanding 
of history and the life of man is given in the divine work of creation, 
providence, judgment, redemption, and fulfilment. A study of history 
which insists upon limiting the field of observation to the human sphere 
and regards acceptance of the working of God as fatal to scholarly study 
is a negation of the biblical view. It is not neutral; it is unavoidably a 
negative judgment upon the biblical view of history. 

It may be replied to this that the historian must first perform his 
task, and then the man of faith, who may be the historian himself, is 
completely free to go on to a further explanation of history in the light 
of faith in God. On behalf of the biblical view it must be said, however, 
that the entire atmosphere created by such an approach suggests that 
faith is and must necessarily be a distorting factor in honest study, and 
this the representative of the biblical view cannot accept. It also sug- 
gests that one gets a clear understanding of history without taking God 
into account; this too the biblical spokesman must deny. What the 
Bible maintains is that life is not a neutral scene; it does not contain 
any area where one is on neutral ground; life is rather a field of choice 
and decision where neutrality is a rejection of the claim of God. There- 
fore the task of scholarship must be so stated that it finds its place within, 
rather than outside of, the range of God’s demand and man’s obedience. 

Honesty is not something which one attains by renouncing faith, nor 
is intelligence a gift peculiar to the atheist or agnostic. Accurate and 
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faithful historical study is the expression of integrity before God. The 
God of truth demands honesty and truthfulness; the God of the mind 
requires the responsible and faithful use of the mind. What we need to 
do is to state the right and obligation of honest inquiry within the frame- 
work of faith and obedience. What we have to do is to show that in 
this framework the maximum and true understanding is possible. 

A third consideration is closely related to this. I am a professing 
Christian. How much of my life does this claim? All of it. But the 
greater part of my life is spent in the work of study and teaching. If I 
am asked to study and teach as an impartial and neutral observer, I 
am asked to depart from my all-embracing life loyalty. ‘his I cannot 
do. The longer I face my task, the more clear it becomes that the only 
way in which I can study and teach is as an avowed Christian. We have 
made a false god of neutrality. It was done for a good purpose, to fur- 
ther honesty in study. But it was an essential distortion of life, and 
especially of the Christian student’s life. When the Christian studies 
and thinks, he does so as a Christian and in loyal obedience to God. 

It is true that Christian scholars have too often been slow to give fair 
consideration to new phases of study, and I personally feel a debt of 
gratitude to the rebels who went to extremes to assert the right of the 
mind to think freely and face new data unafraid. But I have this right 
as a Christian; indeed, I have this obligation as a Christian. If there 
were facts which I had to conceal or distort to preserve my faith, it 
would not be worth preserving, and I would not want to preserve it. 
I have the conviction that my God would not want me to preserve it. 
He would want me to have a life where my faith and my thinking are 
both part of a complete loyalty to him. 

I am troubled by the recent flood of devotional publications. Cer- 
tainly we need a deeper life of devotion, but I find many people, includ- 
ing ministers, who think of study and worship as two separate compart- 
ments. They really are agreeing with the “objective” scholars in the 
view that study and faith belong to completely separate areas of life. 
This seems to me unhealthy. At any rate, whether I am unregenerate 
or not, critical issues and unsolved problems come to my mind when I 
read the Bible, whether in church or in my study; and the sense that 
this is God’s world and that history is related to him I consider as rele- 
vant to my study as to my worship. I do not feel irreverent when I ask 
a question or when I have to say that at least for the time being this 
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problem or that is beyond my human power to solve. I feel that my 
faith in Christ, and my understanding of life and history through him, 
give me a sufficient basis on which to go ahead, and a far better basis 
for study than if I were to try to deal with life present and past in purely 
human terms. And I am sure that neutrality is excluded by the very 
nature of my life and responsibility. 


IV 


Thus I come to the Bible as a Christian; I carry on my study as a 
Christian. If this is wrong, it is because it is wrong to be a Christian, 
for to be a Christian puts me under obligation to make every aspect of 
my life a service to Christ. I work with the conviction that the only 
really objective method of study takes the reality of God and his work- 
ing into account, and that any other point of view is loaded with pre- 
suppositions which actually, even if very subtly, contain an implicit 
denial of the full Christian faith. 

I interpret the Bible historically. Allegory is a snare and a delusion. 
It has no place in my interpretation of the Bible, except that when it 
occurs, as it does exceedingly rarely, in the Bible, I note the fact and 
seek to discern the faith which finds expression in it. But what I want 
is the intent of each writer, expressed in the situation of his time, which 
I try to understand as best I can. I must study each word and its shades 
of meaning. I must observe the style of each author. I must pay at- 
tention to the context, except that in the Synoptic Gospels, where Form 
Criticism has taught us to see that separate units often stand next to 
one another without any original connection, I must not press the con- 
textual connection. I must trace the history of words and ideas, and 
distinguish the common ground which the New Testament has with 
Jewish and Gentile sources from the original features of the New Testa- 
ment message. I must know as far as possible both the ancient interpre- 
tation of the gospel and the modern scholarship in the biblical field. Yet 
I must never let the reading of books about the Bible take the place of 
direct and continual study of the biblical text itself. I must let the bib- 
lical atmosphere stand out, rather than try to make the biblical writers 
speak in accents that sound just like a Chicago preacher or teacher 
of 1950. Since God dealt with men in those past centuries, I can under- 
stand what he was doing only by reconstructing that period as far as 
possible, understanding the men there, and grasping what they were 
doing and saying in each situation. 
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y | At the same time, I interpret the Bible with a sense of a deep unity 
n, | underlying the remarkable variety of its literary types and historical 
is stages. There is a connected story of the people of the Bible, and it 
ly § roots in the ongoing work of God with these people. Each stage has its 
y place, and I do not have to read the latest stage back into the earliest. 


I am not to think that each Old Testament writer and speaker had a 
clear and complete picture of Jesus Christ in his mind’s eye. There was 
a fulfilment in Christ which went beyond what his predecessors had 
a4 known; in the Old Testament I find preparation and promise but not 


, the full career of Christ. There are some ways of interpreting prophecy 
f which are too literalistic and mechanical to be true to history or con- 
y vincing to faith. Yet the unity of the Bible does permit us to see an 


. advance in God’s work, and even when we do not claim that a prophet 
‘ or historian saw all the later phases of the redemptive history, we now 
t can see, in the light of our later position and faith, that in fact that 
writer did fit into the ongoing process. In the full work of God, the 
prophet’s work and words did have a meaning and context greater than 
he knew, but we must be careful to remember that he did not know 
all of the purpose of God that was later revealed. Thus we must be 
: true both to his own intent and to his place in the larger picture which 
| we now Can see. 
It must be added that I interpret the Bible as a finite man. Being 
a Christian does not make me omniscient or infallible. Indeed, it makes 
me the more conscious that I am not all-sufficient. It tells me that to 
see the full meaning of history and Scripture I need to ask for and 
respond to the leading of the Spirit of God himself. It reminds me that 
my knowledge is always limited, and that therefore I must study and 
teach with a sense of my great limitations and with a readiness, not 
only to learn more, but also to discover that I have not always seen in 
true focus all the facts previously known. The longer I study the less 
I fear that this openness to correction may endanger my faith, but part 
of my faith is that I can and should ask questions and follow the truth 
in a responsible way. 
This need of further understanding makes me ready to learn from 
i others. As I go along in life I realize more and more how little of the 
total task of scholarship I can do in my own study, and how much I 
depend on innumerable other past and present students for help in 
understanding the Bible. Some of these others seem to me to have been 
radically wrong in many things or even in their basic position, but I 
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have learned from them. I try to avoid the provincialism of reading only | 
those who agree with my general position, as well as the provincialism | 
of attending only to writers in my own country or respecting only those T! 
of my own generation. j 
Because I am a finite man, I need not only further or truer under. 

standing, but also rebuke and challenge. The Bible is a book that ad- | 
dresses the reader, sometimes sternly and sometimes gently, but in both . | 
cases directly. Perhaps the greatest fault in the so-called “objective” 
method of study is that it requires the spectator attitude. As I under. , 
stand the Bible it considers the spectator attitude sinful. It speaks to 

the reader; when I am reading, it speaks to me. Thus it speaks to meas __ 

a student. It presents the claim of God which constitutes a rebuke and 


challenge to me. Therefore I do not come to the Bible as though I were T 
the lord of this Book, but with a sense that it can be understood only at , —y 
a cost in personal response. | fa 


As long as I regard the Bible as simply general teaching, or as a merely 
historical report concerning the past, or as an indictment and appeal 
applicable only to others, I do not deal faithfully with it. It concerns R 
me. Unless I acknowledge this fact, I cannot be an adequate interpreter \ 
of the Bible. I may learn many worth-while things which it contains, f J 
and explain many features of its origin and meaning, but I have not 
truly and fully understood the biblical content until I have realized 
that as I study, the Bible confronts me and no other. 
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The Son of Man Came to Minister 
Mark 10:35-45 


by THEo PREIss 


THERE are few themes of the Gospel tradition which are more clearly 
authentic than the one before us which brings together in rather strange 
fashion the disputes of the disciples over the chief places in the Kingdom 
and Jesus’ declaration of his passion. Three different versions are given 
to us in the Gospels: Mark 9:30-35, Mark 10:32-45, Luke 22: 14-30. 
But here we concentrate upon the most striking of these, the one in 
Mark 10. From the first announcement of the passion of the Son of 
Man, there has also been a question of the cross of the disciples. His 
destiny involves their own. 

The sons of Zebedee have left their father and their nets to follow 
Jesus. Their mother is to be at the foot of the cross. Jesus has promised 
them compensations a hundredfold (Mark 10: 20f.). He has announced 
to the twelve that they will be seated next to him on thrones, judging 
and reigning (Matt. 19:28, Luke 22:30). Let us not pass sentence on 
these two men too quickly. That would be to appropriate the gospel to 
ourselves at too cheap a price. Is it not quite natural that they should 
rely on the promises of the Master and wish to receive the assurance of 
being as near to him in his glory as they now are and expect to be in 
his suffering? Jesus is on the way to Jerusalem. He has steadfastly set 
his face (Luke 9:51). These two men are determined to go the limit 
with him. And they would like to have the assurance, in these dark 
hours, that everything makes sense. They are, with Peter and Andrew, 
the most intimate disciples. What is more natural than to hope for 
places of honor in reward for their faithfulness? Let us not confuse their 
piety with bargaining. 

These men (taking seriously Mark 11:24 and Matt. 18:19) dare to 
present their request to Jesus. They do not have that timorous and self- 
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regarding worship of humility which dares to make of God only the 
most paltry requests. But, with all that, there steals in a certain taste 
for glory. They, mere fishermen, will become the grand viziers of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Luke has omitted the story; it was not sufficiently 
edifying. Matthew has the mother make the request, but Jesus replies 
to the sons. This is a possiblity, but at any rate, quite secondary. Jesus, 
however, is patient with them and does not retort that their request is 
proud and foolish. He asks them simply if they dare to face the royal 
way per crucem ad lucem. The “cup” indicates destiny, whether good 
or bad. Here, as in Mark 14:36, Jesus makes allusion to the cup of 
suffering and of wrath (Isaiah 51:17, 22; Lamentations 4:21; Psalm 
75:9). Baptism, immersion, signifies mortal danger, death (Isaiah 43:2; 
Psalm 69:2, 16). Jesus compares his death to a baptism (Luke 12:50). 
Baptism, then, in general, suggests less the idea of purification than that 
of death. The disciples have the courage to say “yes.” Probably this 
courage will not stand the test any better than that of Peter (Mark 
14:29). But let us not forget that Jesus will say to them, “You are those 
who have continued with me in my trials” (Luke 22:28). Jesus looks 
beyond their wavering faithfulness to what they will be after Pentecost. 


We know, according to Acts 12:2, that in fact James was executed 
by Herod Agrippa I around Easter of the year 44. As for John, he 
seems to have died from natural causes and at an advanced age. We 
do, however, have one much-discussed tradition which speaks of him as 
a martyr. Whether the prophecy of Jesus was fulfilled for one or for 
both, it is nevertheless true that the servant is not greater than his mas- 
ter. And the members of the body of Christ will know, along with the 
power of his resurrection, the fellowship of his sufferings (Phil. 3:10). 
Yet the two brothers will not have the places of honor at Golgotha. 
The first man to be raised at the right hand of Christ will be a bandit. 
The last shall be first. 


In the reply of Jesus there is something overwhelming: “. . . to sit at 
my right hand or at my left is not mine to give.” He is scarcely given to 
see beyond his sorry earthly path. He does not know either the day or 
the hour (Mark 13:32). He leaves in his Father’s hand the secret of 
the Kingdom of which he, however, will be the King. This reply throws 
the hearer entirely on the grace of God which alone confers full assur- 
ance, but the reply also points toward this mysterious ignorance of Jesus 
which is but the reverse side of his full confidence and submission to 
the Father. Here is that which breaks the natural religion of man, our 
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Christian systems, all our religious apparatus secretly revolving around 
ourselves, our thirst for visible guaranties. Jesus offers us only the cer- 
titude which passes all security, but this he does actually confer upon us. 

The other disciples, doubtless for mixed motives, become indignant. 
And so do we. But Jesus is not indignant, though he alone has the right 
to be. He reminds them of the difference between the two worlds and 
places two facts before them. With majesty he speaks of those who 
imagine that they rule over the people. Who in reality rules, God or 
Satan? Probably the reply must be a double one: The political powers 
are the ambivalent plaything of demonic powers, nevertheless God rules 
over them. The two verbs with “kata” indicate the abuse of authority, 
exploitation, tyranny. Luke 22:25 mentions the pretension of kings and 
emperors in being called Euergetes, benefactor. Realist that he is, 
Jesus recognizes the will-to-power which corrupts the world of politics. 
What would he say of our world? Today the leaders call themselves 
“ministers” and thus give to the word of Jesus the homage which, in all 
hypocrisy, vice renders to virtue. Let us not be cynical, for it does hap- 
pen, though with difficulty, that political life knows a real spirit of serv- 
ice, an echo near or far of the gospel. It is trite but none the less true to 
repeat that our age finds itself caught in the alternative: either master 
and enslave others and drive ourselves to mutual suicide or finally in- 
augurate a policy of mutual service. Will the world learn this lesson 
through fear? Probably not. The manner of life of the church thus takes 
on an even more vital importance. 

The Greek text uses the present tense: “It is not so among you.” In 
verses 43 and 44 the future may have an imperative meaning; but it is 
also possible to translate: “He who intends to be the first among you will 
be the servant of all... .” This may mean: I who really am the first, I 
will be your servant. The parallel passage in Luke 22:27 would imply 
this sense. In any case, before giving an exhortation, Jesus places the 
fact of his life and death directly in the presence of the fact of the politi- 
cal life. To serve involves a great deal more than an imitatio Christi; 
it means to have communion with, to participate in his life and death. 
Christians will receive their life from, for, and in this service. Let us not 
harden the paradox of Jesus with our cleverness as though he were 
saying: Be humble in order to have real glory later on. Very soon 
martyrdom will be compromised by subtle egocentricity (I Cor. 13:3). 
The true servant will not think of grandeur, rather he will serve simply 
because his master has served. But the attitude of Jesus, in speaking of 
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recompense, also excludes the subtle pride of quietism which pretends 
to be more disinterested than God himself. 

The Pope calls himself servus servorum Dei. With us there are only 
“ministers.” But do we really live according to Matt. 23:8-10 and I 
Peter 5:3-5? Are we really a people different from others? It is true 
that we really wish to serve, but usually in our own way, and in doing so 
we impose on others a certain secret imperialism as pastor or Christian 
worker. In the background of our text there stands out not only the 
theme of the radical difference between the church and this old world, 
but also the positive and creative character of the church’s witness. For 
this Son of Man is the ruler of the cosmos. He reigns as a servant. Jesus 
overthrows all our hierarchies, and even the mistaken hope of Israel 
which did not understand what to do with Isaiah 53. 

“The Son of Man is come” is a solemn expression (Mark 2:17, Luke 
19:10) which reminds us of his heavenly origin. Men aspiring to be 
gods must necessarily force others to serve them in order to establish 
more firmly their shaking power. The God-Man, the heavenly Son of 
Man in his sovereign power can dispense with all political machination. 
He manifests his glory and power in renouncing it. Luke 12:37 seems 
to suggest that even at his glorious return he will serve his own servants 
at the table in the Kingdom. Diakonein designates the task of the slave, 
and in particular that of waiting on the table (John 13). The allusion 
to Isaiah 53:10 is clear enough. The Son of Man exists and lives but 
for the men he represents before God. He wishes of course to be served, 
but only through the service rendered to his brethren (Matt. 25: 31-46). 
There is no valid reason to doubt the authenticity of this verse; the critics 
who do so presuppose the myth of a liberal Jesus not even a first-cen- 
tury Jew. 

We must not harden the theme of ransom into a system. Substitu- 
tion is the central idea: Rom. 3:25, Gal. 3:13, II Cor. 5:21, I Peter 
1:18, Titus 2:14. To whom is this ransom due? Not to Satan. But let 
us not press too far the idea that it is due to God. As it is God who gives 
it, let us understand above all that this sacrifice was necessary, that we 
have “not yet considered how burdensome is sin” (Anselm) and that 
the love of God and of Christ surpasses our comprehension. “For many” 
has beyond doubt an inclusive and not an exclusive meaning. It is a 
Semitic expression for “all,” as in Romans 5:15 for example. 

The Son of Man came to minister. Here we have condensed in its 


paradoxical simplicity the whole mystery of the person and the mystery 
of Christ. 
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STUDIA BIBLICA 





X. The First Epistle of John 


by ELwyn E. Tivpen, Jr. 


To TURN TO the First Epistle of John from larger sections of the Bible is 
like turning one’s gaze from a mural to a miniature. The physical spaces 
shrink and the details are done with a fine touch. And as in a cameo the 
details are seen only by the discerning eye, so the First Epistle of John is 
a writing which yields but few of its secrets to the casual reader. 

Indeed, the result of a preliminary reading of this Epistle will be im- 
pressions that are confusing, and the usual admonition to “survey the 
whole” may produce more questions than items of fact. The literary 
structure (to cite a particularly troublesome illustration) is obscure; and 
it is impossible from a “survey” to set down anything approximating an 
outline, unless one is satisfied with something that has in it more of the 
provisional than of outline! 

Yet I John was written to be read, and the surface of the text is 
studded with great Christian words such as “faith,” “love,” “word,” 
“joy,” “spirit,” and many others. Here first occurs the affirmation of the 
gospel, “God is love,” and here rings the note of victory in Christ. 

In the language of the Epistle it was written to be heeded, not to be 
heard only. But since it must be heard to be heeded, the following study 
article concerns itself mainly with suggestions as to how to read the 
Epistle effectively. 

In connection with this painstaking reading modern research makes 
valuable contributions at two points, both of which help greatly toward a 
clearer appreciation of the text. First, studies in the religious thought of 
the Hellenistic world have made the fact evident that in the background 
of our Epistle lie the pagan and near-Christian forms of piety known 
as “gnosticism.” While the details of these religious and philosophical 
movements are not always relevant to the study of I John, the materials 
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gathered together in the commentaries will bring out the lights and color 
of our text in a way that at first glance would not be expected.’ 


The second contribution of modern research in the Epistle is the nev | 
insight into the oral and memorized Christian tradition of the first Chris. 
tian century. As Paul (for example, in I Cor. 11:2 and 15:3-7) refers to 
and uses “tradition” so too does the writer of our Epistle. Prof. Otto A. 
Piper has recently analysed these materials in detail,’ distinguishing up. 
wards of 50 instances of Christian tradition in I John; and a study of the 
Epistle from this point of view leads to great and fresh insights into its , 
thought and its meaning for ourselves. Since neither Prof. Piper’s article 
nor the earlier discussions of the tradition in I John by German scholar 
may be readily available, some detailed material is included here. 

In the end, however, I John is the kind of writing that is not to be 
grasped simply when it is intellectually understood. It is great Christian , 
thought that must be lived with and struggled with before it become 
one’s own. The comment of one of the translators of the Revised Stané. | 
ard Version applies here. As Prof. Henry J. Cadbury tells the story, the 
scholar was asked “whether the transition from the scholar’s workshop 
to the relief committee was not rather abrupt. He replied: ‘I am still try. 


9993 


ing to translate the New Testament’. 





First Impressions 


It is helpful here (as always in a fresh biblical study) to read the 
Epistle through as if for the first time, jotting down observations and 
comments that come to mind on the letter and its paragraphs. In part, } 
of course, these jottings will be determined by the interests and back- 
ground of the reader, together with the use he may have in view for his | 
reading. Certain topics, however, of origin, literary form, and central 
message are normally taken account of, and in this instance they are 





; 

1. Especially useful and readily available are the following: C. H. Dodd, The Johannine 
Epistles (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1946); A. Plummer, The Epistles of St. 
Fohn, with notes, introduction and appendices (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1886, 
reprinted 1938). Dodd’s commentary rests on Moffatt’s English translation, Plummer’s on the 
Greek text directly. The materials in these two little books will keep one thinking for a long 
while. Too detailed for use at the beginning of one’s study of I John but valuable for reference 
are: A. E. Brooke, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912); Brooke Foss Westcott, The Epistles of St. John: Th © 
Greek text with notes and essays (London: The Macmillan Co., 4th ed., 1909). Westcott’s 
preface on his exegetical method should not be overlooked. 

2. “I John and the Didache of the Primitive Church,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVI, 
4 (Dec. 1947), Pp. 437-451. 
3. Christian Century, LXIV, 6 (Feb. 5, 1947), p. 171. 
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particularly important for later study. These should be noted on sep- 
arate sheets or cards. 


1. Literary impressions. One will notice at once that this is an 
“epistle” in name and tone, though not in form, for it lacks the opening 
and closing conventions of the Hellenistic letter (for which see the 
epistles of Paul). While it begins abruptly, as does the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it lacks the personal notes included in the end of that writing. 
It is anonymous. It appears to be addressed to a particular situation 
in a given local context, and has the tone of a spoken letter. If, as has 
been suggested, it was originally a circular letter, the writer has remark- 
ably concealed the fact. The letter has the quality of directness that 
comes from a man who has been accustomed to deal with people through 
the spoken word. It is oral rather than literary in style. The reasoning 
is pastoral rather than academic. 


2. Impressions about structure. In the reading one will discover evi- 
dences of structure which should be noted. The writer specifically states 
his purpose (1:4, 2:1, 5:13) and by putting it into different words gives 
the reader opportunity to gain a depth of understanding by studying 
its various statements together. Occasionally there are indications that 
units of thought exist (such as 1:5-10, 2:12-14 [parallelism]; 2:28; 
5:18-20 [summarizing] ) but these are infrequent, and the reader should 
take account of the paragraph divisions of editors and translators. There 
are occasionally words of exhortation and appeal, the presence of which 
suggests open spaces in the structure of thought. 

At the same time, and in the face of these hints of design, the Epistle 
conveys the over-all impression that it is made up chiefly of aphorisms 
which are strung together in a way that defies analysis. At least this is the 
usual feeling about the letter, emphasized by Plummer’s observation that 
“probably few commentators have satisfied themselves with their own 
analysis of this Epistle: still fewer have satisfied other people. Only 
those who have seriously attempted it know the real difficulties of the 
problem.”> 





4. In this series of Studia Biblica the articles on two other New Testament epistles include 
useful suggestions about method which will be helpful in the study of I John: “The First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians” by Edward P. Blair, Interpretation, II, 2 (Apr. 1948), pp. 208-217; “The 
Epistle of James” by Rachel Henderlite, Interpretation, III, 4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 460-476. Many 
of the bibliographical references in these two articles are pertinent here also and are not repeated. 

5. Op. cit., p. liv. For a recent topical analysis see: A. M. Hunter, Introducing the New 
Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), pp. 103 f. For an elaborate discussion 
see: Brooke, op. cit., pp. XXxxii-xxxviii. 
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Such comments may readily be multiplied from the literature on 
I John. Calvin said of it, doctrinam exhortationibus mixtam continet, 
Kirsopp Lake used to suggest that the paragraphs could be read in 
reverse order!© The ambiguous adjective “spiral” has been favored 
by a number of readers to describe the process of thought. Dodd prefaces 
his outline with the comment that “any attempt to divide the work into 
orderly paragraphs and sections must be largely arbitrary.”” 


3. Impressions about the author. Since the letter is anonymous the 
reader will search it thoroughly for any hints as to the writer’s identity, 
connections, or individual characteristics. Much can be set down. For 
example, whether his thinking is “spiral” or not, clearly he had some- 
thing specific in mind that he wished to convey to a group of Christian 
people living in a particular locality and facing some significant and 
definable crisis. (The specific character of the occasion is noteworthy.) 
The words of exhortation indicate that the writer wanted something 
to come from his effort. 

There are numerous signs of sympathy and tact. The writer identifies 
himself with his readers in the common faith. He employs conditional 
expressions. He refrains from personal digressions and comments. He 
repeatedly adds words of encouragement for his readers. 

The identity of the author is as veiled to the modern reader as is the 
identity of his antagonists. It will be noted that although he makes no 
use of an explicitly apostolic authority, he none the less expects to be 
heeded in the Christian group(s) to which he writes. In 1:1-4 he ap- 
pears to claim to testify as an eyewitness of Jesus. 

The solution of the problem of authorship of I John is not necessary 
to an understanding of the Epistle, and its discussion is a part of the 
“Johannine Problem” for which the reader will turn to the standard 


introductions to the New Testament and to the commentaries on the 
Gospel of John. 


Incipient Gnosticism and the Christian Tradition 


1. The local situation. With the fruit of a preliminary reading gath- 
ered together, the natural point in the Epistle for further study lies 
in the local situation that is in view. It is not difficult to collect from 
the text references which indicate that the church (or possibly more 





6. For an application of this suggestion see An Introduction to the New Testament (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937), p. 171. 


7. Op. cit., p. xxii. 
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than one) addressed was gripped by some sort of schism. Though the 
writer speaks for the most part in guarded terms, the issue was raised 
by the doctrines of certain respected leaders and their defection from 
the Christian community. 

Hints as to the doctrinal position of these men may be found, for 
example, in 1:5-10; 2:4, 22; 4:2f., and these hints are readily expanded 
by reference to the commentaries. The schism was rooted in an early 
form of gnosticism which affirmed the inherent evil of the material world 
and in consequence denied that God, as in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, could have direct contact with matter. 

The practical consequences of the schism may also be surmised from 
the text. A congregation had been divided and there was an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and confusion in the life of those who remained. Some 
believers had lost their grip on the clear and vital points of the apos- 
tolic faith under the influence of the gnostic speculations. Others, either 
through the same cause or through a misguided emphasis on “faith,” 
had lost the practical emphasis on Christian brotherhood and fellow- 
ship, and tended, in the writer’s eyes, to be Christian more in name than 
infact. Both the primitive simplicity and the primitive practicality were 
gone. 


2. The writer’s approach to his problem. There is much that is in- 
structive in the way in which the author deals with his pastoral problem. 
He begins in personal terms with an affirmation of his own testimony. He 
then continues to interweave such elements as expressions of essential 
belief, the reasonable Christian implications of these beliefs, the evidence 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, and appeals to the example and 
teaching of Jesus. His attitude is that since these things are admittedly 
so, let us faithfully carry them out in our lives. He seeks to persuade his 
readers on a basis of mutually accepted elements of Christian belief. He 
is not writing for unbelievers (5:10). 


3. The use of Christian tradition. Striking in fact, though its presence 
is not entirely evident on the surface of the text, is the writer’s use of 
Christian tradition. Dr. Piper has distinguished approximately 50 ref- 
erences. In Dr. Piper’s words, “There are at least thirty passages in 
which the reference to the common faith is certain. In about twenty 
other instances the way in which the proposition is introduced leaves 
some doubt as to whether the author gives his own ideas or what he re- 
gards as common belief.’® 





8. Op. cit., p. 438. The list of references given here is illustrative but is not intended to be 
complete. 
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While it is difficult in a few cases to be precise without the extended 
use of Greek type, the following material based on Dr. Piper’s article 
will aid the reader of the English Bible to appreciate the literary place 
of Christian tradition in I John. The reader at home in his Greek Testa. 
ment will readily find his way there also. For practical work the simplest | 


method will probably be to underline the important words drawn from 
the tradition. 


Numbers of uses of the traditions are introduced with some specific 


reference. There are references to Jesus’ own teachings (1:5, 2:27; | 


possibly also the “commands” in 2:7, 3:24, 4:21). There are ref- 
erences to the reader’s own knowledge (2:13 twice, 14, 18, 21, 29; 


3:2, 5, 15, 16, 24; 4:2). In certain cases (for example, 3:24, 4:13) the | 


appeal may be to the reader’s own knowledge of his individual experi- 
ence which would be expected to have had confirmation in the church’s 
teaching. There are references to what the readers have heard (1:5; 


2:7, 18, 24; 3:11; 4:3), the verb dxotev, to hear, being used in the | 


sense of hearken or heed as in Matt. 5:21 or John 12:34. Finally under 
this heading there are references to confessions of faith (2:23; 4:2, 3, 
15; and negatively, 2:22, 23; see also 5:1, 5). 

In addition to these references still others may be detected with the 
use of the Greek text. 

There are cases of sentences introduced by the causal conjunction 
87s and containing some generally recognized truth from which the 
writer argues. The following references include clauses introduced by 
ér: translated “because” in the American Standard Version: 2:8, 21 
(note margin) ; 3:1, 14, 20; 4:4, 17; 5:7 (vs. 6in A.V.). The follow- 
ing include identical constructions in which 87 is rendered by “for”: 
2:16, 3:2; 4:7, 8; 5:4, 9. The last clause of 2:19 may also belong here. 

Similarly the correlative conjunction xafws (even as, as) introduces 
clauses which evidently have weight in the writer’s argument. The fol- 
lowing references include clauses introduced in the American Standard 
Version by “even as”: 2:6, 27; 3:3, 7, 23; in 2:18 and 4:17 it uses “as” 
to render xafas. 

Worthy of notice also is the appeal to the example of Jesus (2:6; 
3:3, 73 4:17; see also 4:9-11). In the nature of the case this appeal 
may have been original with the gospel and a part of the earliest Chris- 
tian teaching (Acts 10:38, 20:35, and such references as I Cor. 11:1, 
Eph. 5:1f., I Peter 2:21). 
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After this literary study the next step is to examine the use which the 
writer makes of the Christian teachings. Among other things the reader 
will find examples of arguments in which the tradition furnishes a valid 
analogy (2:6). Elsewhere the tradition furnishes the authority (4:21). 
(It will be noticed that in 1:1-4 the writer stresses the genuineness of 
his witness rather than any individual authority.) The truth of the tra- 
dition compels not merely assent but action (4:11). It is a standard 
for testing contemporary issues (2:18). 

Another line of study is an examination of the references from the 
point of view of their contents. Dr. Piper distinguishes five groups: 
Creedal Statements; Theological Axioms; Eschatological Prophecies and 
Convictions; Moral Commandments; Ecclesiastical Rules. These divi- 
sions are not hard and fast, and they do not bear directly on the study 
of I John, save that they provide an orderly classification when one is 
studying other parts of the New Testament comparatively, with the 
oral traditions of the church in mind. 


Trends of Thought 


After such detailed thinking as this about parts of a writing the ques- 
tion always is, “How does this effect my understanding of the whole?” 
A number of comparisons will be helpful, and are briefly noted here by 
way of suggestion. 


1. Tradition and style. As one looks at his underlined sentences, the 
underlined words being those drawn by the writer out of the common 
tradition of the church, he is inclined to feel that these quotations have 
a lot to do with the aphoristic atmosphere of the letter. This then is the 
writer’s method rather than a sign of no method! At the same time there 
is little difference between the style of the quoted tradition and the rest 
of the letter, save that (as might be anticipated) the hortatory elements 
occur chiefly in the writer’s own sentences. 


2. Tradition and structure. It will be apparent that there is no logical 
arrangement of the parts of the tradition, at least on some abstract 
basis. The writer adjusts his materials from the common faith to the 
needs of the recipients. For example, the first paragraphs of the Epistle 
are declarative in tone, but the last verb at the close of the Epistle is an 
imperative. 

He likewise presents his materials in an order which psychologically 
is calculated to make his points. Dodd, for example, suggests that 1:15 
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is “a maximum acceptable alike to himself and his opponents’”*’—a 
natural starting place. It may also be suggested that the gnostic emphasis 
on knowledge caused the writer to open with his emphasis on the neces- 
sary oneness of faith and ethical living. 


3. Tradition and development of thought. Is it possible to sense a 
movement of thought? A few observations are suggested for further 
study. 

It is probably indicative of the writer’s purpose that he begins his 
Epistle with an emphasis on what he himself can witness to (1:1-4), 
and closes with a direct appeal to his readers to avoid everything con- 
trary to Christian belief (5:21). Between these two rather personal 
points is the Epistle with its parts as we have been discussing them. Are 
the following sentences from the Christian tradition the several turning 
points of his thought? 


(1) God is light (1:5). This is applied to ethical distortions of the 
gospel. The believer’s duty is love. 


(2) It is the last hour (2:18). This is applied to the existing schism. 
The believer’s duty is to continue in the traditions, in union with the 
Father and the Son. 


(3) Weare children of God (3:1). This is applied to the schism also. 
In consequence of the believer’s relation to God he is not free to sin. 
Contrariwise, his actions are evidence of his true relationships. 


(4) Love one another (3:11, 23; 4:7, 21). Love is the believers duty 
and the working evidence of his relationships. 


(5) Believe in the name of his Son Fesus Christ (3:23; 4:2, 143 5:1, 
5). This is applied to the believer because belief in God necessitates 
loving relations with others. It is applied to the schism as the valid test 
of its leadership. 


It will be noted that there is a double trend of thought from 3:11 on- 
ward. The writer seems to be striking out at two existing conditions: 
the defection of certain ones and their denial of the Incarnation on the 
one hand, and on the other, the danger that this emphasis of his on true 
belief will aggravate an already existing tendency in the church to neg- 
lect the duty of Christian love. This is the heart of the Epistle: to be- 
lieve God is to believe in his Son and to love the neighbor. And only 
here may life be found. 





g. Op. cit., p. 18. 
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The reader could underline, with a distinguishing color, these sen- 
tences from the tradition and test them for himself in relation to the 
message of the Epistle. Does the thought of the several paragraphs turn 
about these? Is there a gentle theological climax? What sort of man 
was the writer that these are the expressions of his mind in the midst of 
a situation which affected him personally and keenly? 


Other Topics for Study and Meditation 


As one’s mind dwells on a section of Scripture like I John there will 
inevitably grow a list of topics for exploration, and there is a certain 
presumption in the offering of any individual list. The following, how- 
ever, may serve as points of departure or as illustrations of the vistas 
which this Epistle opens to one reader. In addition to these there are 
23 detached notes on doctrinal topics scattered through Westcott’s 
commentary. 


1. The writer’s sources of certainty. 

2. The appeal to Christian experience: Mystically (3:24, 4:13), psy- 
chologically (4:18), socially (2:18, 3:13). 

3. Faith in action. 

4. Witness and persuasion. 

5. The affirmations about God. 

6. The example of Jesus (2:6). 

7. The great words such as faith, love, joy, life. 


Conclusion 


The First Epistle of John is a beautiful thing, marked by maturity in 
Christian experience and by an urgent compassion. A live faith believes 
in faithful living. It takes up the ultimate issues and shames the reader 
with an uncovering of the trivia that he terms thoughts, the shallow- 
ness of his own resources in Christ, and the unpersuaded character of 
many of his human relations. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1949 


by Wiiu1aM C. BERKEMEYER 


THE FOLLOWING selected bibliography of American and British writings 
in the field of the New Testament cannot claim to include all the books 
on this subject which have appeared in 1949 and late 1948. Limitations 
of library resources have prevented that desirable goal from being 
realized by one who is in the active parish ministry. 

Since it is not always possible to define sharply the exact area of New 
Testament study to which a particular work makes its contribution, or 
even to draw too fine a line between scholarly research and popular ex- 
position, decisions of these kinds have often had to be arbitrary. In addi- 
tion to the books described below and listed alphabetically in the bib- 
liography, there is included a supplementary classification of reprints of 
New Testament works issued during the year. 


1. NEw TESTAMENT TEXT, TRANSLATIONS, HeLtps—The Catholic 
Book Publishing Company has issued various new printings of the New 
Catholic Edition of the Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, 


the Old Testament following the Douay Version, the New Testament, | 


the Confraternity Edition. The Psalms are a translation of the Latin 
Psalter authorized by Pope Pius XII in 1945. The New Testament is 
a revision of the Challoner-Rheims version edited by the Episcopal Com- 
mission of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints has 
issued a “corrected edition” of Joseph Smith’s “inspired revision of the 
Authorized Version.” Of wider interest and value is the latest volume 
of Letters to Young Churches: A Translation of the New Testament 
Epistles by J. B. Phillips. These are exegetically sound and stimulatingly 
readable paraphrases. As is almost inevitable with this method, the more 
obscure Greek passages are oversimplified in the paraphrase. 
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A sobering corrective to this tendency is found in Luther A. Weigle’s 
The English New Testament from Tyndale to the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion in which the real difficulties in translation are traced through the 
various versions. Since Dr. Weigle is seeking to state a strong case for 
the use of the latest version in worship, as well as in study and private 
reading, he contrasts, by the use of many instances, the woodenness of the 
Authorized Version with the vitality of the Revised Standard Version. 
He naturally chooses those illustrations which best serve his case. 

A new help for general, popular Bible study is Henry A. Treble’s A 
Classical and Biblical Reference Book which is an alphabetically ar- 
ranged compendium of information about persons, places, and incidents 
mentioned in the Bible and in classical literature. 


2. INTRODUCTION AND HERMENEUTICS—In this field most of the 
works published deal not with original research but with surveys and 
summaries helpful for personal review or for seminary and college teach- 
ing. Ian W. Fraser, minister of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, has given us Understanding the New Testament, 
a short account of the origins, authors, purposes, background, and con- 
tent of the New Testament books. From England comes a simple, pop- 
ular, yet scholarly text for secular schools, An Introduction to the New 
Testament, by W. Gordon Robinson, principal of the Lancaster Inde- 
pendent College and lecturer on the New Testament at Manchester Uni- 
versity. —The general viewpoint is that the Bible is the human record of 
God’s revelation to men. 

Of similar scope and intent are the more inclusive Preface to the Bible 
by Gerard J. Rooney, and You Can Read the Bible by Charles D. Spotts, 
the latter containing also an explanation of biblical theology and a guide 
to the devotional use of the Bible. Scribner’s has given us another read- 
able volume by E. F. Scott on The Purpose of the Gospels. The primary 
purpose of these books is to provide a firm foundation for Christianity 
and its doctrines. 

In the related field of hermeneutics are two English publications. 
Samuel H. Hooke, professor emeritus of the Old Testament in the Uni- 
versity of London, in a slight work asks and answers the question: What 
is the Bible? emphasizing that it is “the record of a tremendous spiritual 
experience.” A fuller and more detailed discussion of The Authority of 
the Scriptures is J. W. C. Wand’s practical presentation of the sources of 
the Bible, its making, inspiration, and revelation—with a constant stress 
on how little the conclusions of modern criticism need to disturb faith. 
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3. NEw TESTAMENT History: (a) General—The outstanding work 
in this field, perhaps the major contribution by an American scholar in 
the field of the New Testament in 1949, is Robert Henry Pfeiffer’s 
History of New Testament Times: with an Introduction to the A pocry. 
pha. This is a masterful and readable summation of the history and 
culture of the Judaean world from 200 B.c. to 200 A.D., together with a 
thorough analysis of the origin and content of the books commonly , 
placed in the Apocrypha, and also a short history of their interpretation, 
This handbook, with its extensive bibliography, is a companion volume 
to Dr. Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old Testament. It includes in addi- 
tion short introductions to the works of Philo and Josephus. The em- 
phasis is on the literary, political, and religious aspects of the world of , 
the New Testament, rather than on the social and economic factors. It 
is a model of biblical research, which will strongly reinforce the works of 
Goodspeed and Charles on the Apocrypha. 

From France comes a translation of two large volumes on The History | 





of the Primitive Church by Jules Lebreton and Jacques Zeiller. The , 


first volume concerns the church in New Testament times. It is scholarly 
and comprehensive, but the life of Jesus is presented in the traditional 


manner, leaning heavily on the Fourth Gospel. The bibliography is | 


conservative and rather out of date. A distinction is made between the 
“founding of the church” by Jesus and its “beginning” by the apostles. 
The matter of the primacy of Peter is dealt with in a discriminating 
fashion, considering the Roman Catholic background of the authors, 
one of whom is dean of the faculty of theology at the Institut Catholique 
in Paris and the other director of studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne). 

(b) Life of Fesus—Jesus is a perennial inspiration for study. The 
year 1949 was no exception. Most valuable, from the scholar’s view- 
point, was the contribution of Charles Hedrick and F. C. Grant, in 


Te 


making available to us in English a summary of the conclusions on the | 


life, character, and teachings of Jesus by the foremost European scholar 
in the field of Form Criticism, Martin Dibelius. The book is entitled 
simply: Jesus. 

The more outstanding American studies were: first, Willard Sperry’s 
Fesus, Then and Now: Thoughts on the Continuity and Survival of the 
Christian Religion, the Shaffer Lectures at Northwestern University 
addressed to the laity. Dr. Sperry’s first four lectures deal with the be- 
ginnings of Christianity and emphasize the universality of Jesus. The 
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last two are critical of modern Protestant neo-orthodoxy for its indiffer- 
ence to the historical character of Jesus. Dr. Sperry might be criticized, 
in turn, for failing to do justice to the kerygma of the Cross. The second 
important American study is the long awaited portrait by Harry E. 
Fosdick of Jesus as he appeared to the various groups, hostile and friend- 
ly, with whom he came into contact. The Man from Nazareth, as His 
Contemporaries Saw Him is a readable and imaginative popular presen- 
tation which leans faithfully on the best modern critical scholarship. 

The Roman Catholic view is extensively presented in Jules Lebreton’s 
The Life and Teaching of Our Lord Fesus Christ, translated from the 
French. This is a comprehensive study of Christ and his times. Max- 
imilian Beyer has given us his study called Christ, a biography advancing 
original interpretations of the birth, early life, and teachings of Jesus, 
focusing on his philosophy of dealing with functional, mental, and emo- 
tional disorders. 

Other interpretations are The Fesus Paul Preached, by Perry F. 
Haines, and The Song of the Great Star by Lulu Rathbun Cook, another 
brief attempt to portray the life of Jesus as his contemporaries might 
have viewed it. The Trial of Fesus Christ by Frank J. Powell is confined 
to a study of a limited series of incidents in the life of Jesus. The Son 
of God among the Sons of Men: Studies in the Gospel According to Fohn 
by Everett F. Harrison is a work which attempts a Johannine portrait of 
Jesus among his contemporaries. A slim and charmingly written volume 
based on sound scholarship, is Hugh Martin’s Luke’s Portrait of Fesus, 
intended to be used as a guide for Bible study. 

(c) Apostolic History—In St. Paul: Envoy of Grace by Robert Sen- 
court we have a Roman Catholic account of the apostle’s life and writ- 
ings. I, Paul by Lester Wolf is an imaginative attempt at an autobio- 
graphical novel, based chiefly on materials from Acts. John Mark, Serv- 
ant of Christ by Park H. Anderson is a brief, biographical, popular study. 


4. EXEGESIS AND COMMENTARIES—The outstanding scholarly work in 
this field is Carl C. Rasmussen’s translation of Anders Nygren’s pro- 
found Commentary on Romans. This work, which first appeared in 
Sweden in 1944, is a brilliant, closely reasoned study, the chief interest 
of which is neither in the practical meaning of Romans for the modern 
mind, nor in the historic sources of Paul’s thought, but in a well-related 
analysis of Paul’s own basic religious ideas. In the tradition of Augustine 
and Luther, the gospel is seen as the right understanding of justification 
by faith. The latter is set against the background of a man living in two 
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eons which interpenetrate each other, the eons of sin and grace. Faith 
is the new relation to God in which the Christian stands through the pow- 
er of God’s grace. Nygren seeks to set Paul’s gospel free from the misun- 
derstandings of “subjectivism, moralism and legalism.” If there is a 
weakness in this approach, it is that Paul’s categories are not solidly 
anchored in historic thought. 

Another important Pauline study is that of a young Canadian scholar, 
Elias Andrews’ The Meaning of Christ for Paul, a study of Paul’s 
Christology in comparison with Jesus’ teaching. Its three sections seek 
to analyze the relation of Christ to mankind, to God, and to Jesus’ teach- 
ing. Following in general the lines of liberal evangelical exposition, it 
tends to oversimplify the whole question of thought origins. 

In St. Paul’s Gospel to the Romans, Gwilym O. Griffith presents for 
modern readers an interpretation of the Epistle in terms of Divine re- 
demption. The central portion is a running paraphrase giving the gen- 
eral sense. This is followed by several chapters in which the dominant 
themes of the Epistle are expounded and related to ancient thought and 
modern conditions. 

The year 1949 has seen the first of the most promising series of short, 
popular, but scholarly commentaries, The Torch Series, published in 
this country by Macmillan but originating in England. Archibald M. 
Hunter’s The Gospel According to St. Mark seeks to provide the general 
reader with sound assistance in understanding the message of the book 
as a whole and as part of the entire Bible. The emphasis is on the re- 
ligious and theological meaning. It is a readable, succinct condensation 
of the insight of classic, modern evangelical scholarship and a model 
illustration of how to deal honestly with critical problems in a practical 
commentary. Of similar character and worth is the volume on The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine by Ronald H. Preston and Anthony 
T. Hanson, which gives much of its space to providing a full back- 
ground of introduction and to clarifying obscure passages commonly 
misunderstood. 

Another good short commentary from England is C. J. Barker’s The 
Fohannine Epistles, which also concentrates on the theology of the writ- 
ing, expounding especially the central themes of Word, Light, Life, Love, 
Truth and adding pertinent devotional and practical applications. More 
conservative and traditional is August Van Ryn’s The Epistles of Fohn, 
a commentary which seeks to stress the essential features of a ministry 
credited to the Apostle John. 
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Miles W. Smith’s On Whom the Spirit Came is a rather popular study 
of The Acts of the Apostles. A much fuller volume, designed for use in 
colleges or Bible schools or for individual study, is William G. Scroggie’s 
conservative review of the background, origin, and content of the Gos- 
pels together with a detailed exposition, entitled Guide to the Gospels. 


5. NEw TESTAMENT THEOLOGY—Most of this year’s contributions in 
the field of New Testament Theology are again the work of British 
scholars. W. F. Flemington’s The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism 
is a scholarly, well-organized study which seeks to show that baptism is 
the kerygma in action, “embodying the primary truth of the Christian 
gospel, that the grace of God precedes everything else.” In From 
Moses to Paul:A Christological Study in the Light of our Hebraic Hen- 
tage, George A. F. Knight, professor of Old Testament Studies at Knox 
College, New Zealand, illustrates how New Testament Christology is 
the natural, inevitable development of Hebrew ways of thinking. The 
book is of special interest for its study of Hebrew words and ideas and 
their Greek equivalents. 

The Kingdom of God is the subject of two other British studies: H. A. 
Guy’s The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things, which main- 
tains that there is an essential unity among New Testament writers in 
the field of eschatology; and S. H. Hooke’s The Kingdom of God in the 
Experience of fesus, which conceives Jesus as having started his mission 
with certain general ideas derived from prophetic and apocalyptic litera- 
ture about the way the Kingdom might be expected to come, and then, 
faced by actual circumstances, coming to believe that his death on the 
cross was necessary to the Kingdom’s coming. 

From our own country we have Walter Conner’s The Work of the 
Holy Spirit: A Treatment of the Biblical Doctrine of the Divine Spirit; 
Charles G. Brownville’s Our Inheritance of Salvation: A Lawyer’s In- 
terpretation of the Gospel of God’s Grace; Arthur M. Ramsey’s The 
Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ, an examination of the 
conception of glory in the New Testament and of the problem of the 
narrative and theology of the Transfiguration; also Louis Wallis’ The 
Bible and Modern Belief, a scholarly study of Hebrew beliefs and their 
importance to the modern religious mind; and finally, Robert C. Den- 
tan’s, The Holy Scriptures: the Church’s Teaching, which is the first 
volume in a projected series intended to provide adults with the basic 
content of the teaching of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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6. Practica Exposirion—As might be expected, the bulk of the 
works of popular exposition, including text book material for all grades 
of formal religious instruction, tends to follow set, simplified patterns 
which reflect traditionally accepted ideas. Most of the more creative 
and original work, even of a nontechnical nature, remains on that bridge 
between original scholarly research and popular exposition. This is 
understandable, since the tenor of current eccleciastical views is such 
as to throw the weight of popularity against anything that suggests novel- 
ty. We rejoice, however, in the increasing size of the company on that 
bridge, and feel assured that ultimately its weight will be felt increasingly 
in the field of popular reading and writing. 

(a) Devotional Writings—In addition to works which have been men- 
tioned above in other categories there are: James Russell Adams’ 
Courier of God’s Grace: Lessons for Today from the Epistle to the 
Philippians; Roy L. Laurin’s lengthy Life Begins: A Devotional Ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Romans; J. C. Macaulay’s Devotional 
Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews; W. E. Vine’s fohn—His Record 
of Christ; and August Van Ryn’s Meditations in John, religious essays 
characteristic of ultra-conservative piety. 

(b) Homiletical Works—These include, The Lord’s Prayer in the 
Bible by H. G. Moss, a popular interpretation of Christ’s teaching on 
prayer; When the Lamp Flickers by Leslie D. Weatherhead, a discus- 
sion in Dr. Weatherhead’s clear, penetrating fashion of puzzling passages 
in the New Testament suggested by questions submitted by members of 
City Temple, London; The Parable of the Father's Heart by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, an exposition of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

(c) Sunday School Text-books—Noted among others in the New Tes- 
tament field, were: John Leonard Hill’s Studies in Fohn’s Gospel, in- 
tended for Sunday School teachers, and Studies in Acts by William J. 
Fallis, prepared for teacher-training work by the Baptist Sunday School 
Board. 

(d) Psychological and Evangelistic Writings—fesus the Preacher by 
Francis J. Handy is an essay on the nature of Jesus’ personality and power 
in preaching. Evangelism According to Christ by Gaines S. Dobbins, 
Professor of Religious Education at Southern Baptist Seminary, is a 
soundly conservative study of evangelistic precepts drawn from the 
Fourth Gospel. Romans: A Courtroom Drama by Tom Westwood is a 
treatment of Paul’s Epistle, as though it were a legal document arguing 
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the case of Jew and Gentile before God. The latter was originally a 
series of radio addresses given in the Bible Treasury hour. 


(e) Sociological Studies—Words that Heal Today by Ernest Holmes 
is a presentation of the teachings of Jesus and Paul as patterns for living 
in the modern world. Fesus and the Disinherited by Howard Thurman 
is an analysis of Jesus’ attitude towards the oppressed of his day, for the 
purpose of finding practical Christian answers to the race problems of 
today. 

In general, it must be confessed that 1949 like 1948 was not produc- 
tive of much scholarly, original research in the field of the New Testa- 
ment. The best work centered in the personality of Jesus and Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. 
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THE HEBREW VOCABULARY 


The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, by AuBRey R. 
Jounson. University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1949. 107 pp. 65s. 


Tue exegesis of Scripture is concerned with the meaning of words. And this 


involves, it need hardly be said, far more than their mere translation, the recap- _ 
turing of the idea-content with which they were freighted. But so different was | 


the thought world of ancient Israel from our own that this is often a very elusive 
business, and nowhere more so than where Hebrew psychology is concerned. The 
Old Testament words used to describe the physical organs and psychic functions 
of the individuals may seem to the Bible reader so inexactly defined and so in- 
consistently employed that he is tempted to give the whole matter up, or to dismiss 
the Hebrew psychology as merely “pre-logical” or rudimentary. Yet, needless to 
say, it cannot so be given up without damage, for not only the Old Testament 
conception of man, but the interpretation of a host of individual passages is 
involved. 

Students will, therefore, be grateful to Professor Johnson for the present mono- 
graph. It maintains the quality of scholarship which we have come to expect 
from The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God (1942), and 
The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (1944). As the author points out, one 
must not look here for a complete statement of the Old Testament idea of man, 
but only for a contribution to that end. In fact, we are told in the Preface that 
the present work is but one of a series aimed at elucidating the famous passage 
in Habakkuk 2:4, “the righteous shall live by his faith” (A.S.V.). But this is 
no mere exegesis of a single passage. Rather it is a study of the whole Hebrew 
notion of the physical and psychic makeup of the individual, culminating in a 
discussion of what the Hebrew meant by “life” and, conversely, by “death.” It 
will, therefore, be of the greatest interest to all students of Old Testament theology. 

The study has as its scope an analysis of all relevant words in their relation 
to the individual. Nephesh (usually translated “soul”) and ruach ( “spirit,” 
“breath,” etc.), two exceedingly important and hard-to-pin-down words, are 
accorded a chapter each. Then, in a single chapter, the various parts of the body 
are discussed with attention to their psychic connotations, with “hand” and 
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“heart” receiving more extended attention than the rest. The reviewer knows 
of no place where the student will be better led into the varied usages and deeper 
meanings of these words. 

To summarize so detailed a study is difficult. In brief, Israelite thought, in 
common with that of so-called “primitives,” was not analytical but aimed at 
grasping the totality of a thing. All the words discussed, which refer to the various 
organs and functions of man, can, by a sort of synecdoche, stand for the ego 
itself. (Let it be noted, however, that the author emphatically rejects the widely 
held notion that the various organs were thought to function independently in 
a kind of “diffusion of consciousness”). Man is not viewed as a duality of “body” 
and “soul,” as we are prone to conceive him, but as a unit of vital power, a power 
which reaches beyond the physical body to such “extensions of personality” as 
property, offspring, the spoken word, etc. At death the unity is broken up; death 
is explained in terms of life as the weakest form of life, the disintegration of the 
nephesh. But as death is the weakening of life, so weakness in life is a form of 
death—a notion that elucidates many passages, especially in the Psalms, where, 
although the Hebrew had no doctrine of resurrection, the Psalmist speaks of 
being brought back from death. Life and death thus are not sharply differen- 
tiated, but blend one into the other. To experience sickness or misfortune is to 
“experience the disintegrating power of death—to enjoy good health and material 
prosperity is to be allowed to walk with Him in fulness of life.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion this book will have a value to serious students of the 
Bible far out of proportion to its small size and modest cost. 

Joun Bricut 


FAITH vs. HISTORY 


jesus, by Martin Drsexius. Translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Frederick 
C. Grant. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts book appeared in Germany in the fateful year 1939, and while it is a work 
of scholarship it is written throughout with an urgent sense of living issues. It 
closes with a prophetic declaration that nations will decide their destinies, now 
as in the past, by their attitude to Jesus. Dibelius died in 1947, and his death 
was hastened, Dr. Grant informs us, by his sufferings during the war, with which 
he was known to be out of sympathy. His book was translated by Dr. Charles 
Hedrick, the beloved teacher in Berkeley Divinity School, who died before his 
task was completed. Dr. Grant has revised his manuscript and supplied the 
part that was still wanting. The whole translation is admirably done, and we 
owe a great debt to the two distinguished scholars who have provided it. 
Dibelius starts from the assumption that faith and history are entirely different 
in their nature, and that what is apprehended by faith cannot be proved his- 
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torically. He therefore deals in summary fashion with the external facts of Jesus 
history. He points out that the Gospels were based on fragmentary notices, and 
that these were colored and interpreted by the faith of the later church. At the 


same time he holds that the record is substantially true to fact. Again and again | 
he gives solid reasons for accepting sayings and incidents of which even con- 


servative critics have sometimes been doubtful. 

His main concern, however, is with the inner meaning of the mission of Jesus. 
It was rooted, he shows, in a sense of the actuality of the Kingdom of God. 
Prophets and apocalyptists had foretold its coming; John the Baptist had pro- 


claimed that it was near at hand; Jesus thought of it as in the future and opposed | 


to the present world and yet already in process of appearing. He discerned a 
number of signs that it was manifesting itself as a visible reality. He performed 


his miracles, not as examples of faith-healing or merely out of compassion for | 


suffering humanity. He looked on suffering, rather, as one of the phenomena 
of this world, and proved by his action that it was now yielding to the power of 
the approaching Kingdom. Above all, he stood out in his own Person as the 
sign of the Kingdom, the convincing evidence that it had become present and 
real. 

From this point of view Dibelius examines the question of the Messiahship. 
He holds that the execution of Jesus is itself the proof that he had claimed in 
some manner to be the Messiah; but the idea in his mind was not that he was 
the rightful heir to the throne of David. He called himself the Son of Man, the 
Elect One, whose glory as yet was hidden but would some day become apparent. 
And as he made no claim of a political nature, so he never thought of himself 
as a social reformer. It was God who would change the world’s conditions, and 
his own part was simply to bring the assurance that the will of God was on its 
way to fulfilment. 

The book is a marvel of condensation. In the space of 150 pages the author 
contrives to deal with almost all the problems which confront us in the Gospels 
—literary, historical, exegetical, and theological. On all of them he throws 
some light which is new and helpful, and perhaps it is these pregnant suggestions 
which chiefly give value to the book. Its central argument lies open to many 
criticisms, and is not fully consistent with itself. The separation of faith from 
history is an unreal one, for unless it has facts to rest on faith can have no assur- 
ance. Christianity would be much on the same level as Indian mysticism if it 
were not built on a history. Dibelius is himself compelled to admit this when he 
regards the acts of Jesus as the signs of the Kingdom. They were signs for no 
other reason than that they actually happened—and if they are only realized 
by faith they signify nothing. 

One cannot but feel, too, that the governing idea of the book is much too vague 
and one-sided. Jesus is set before us from the one point of view that he stood 
in this present world for the coming Kingdom. He was the sign of a great future, 
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already breaking in, when God alone would reign. There is doubtless a pro- 
found truth in this conception, and Dibelius has worked it out with remarkable 
force and ability; but in doing so he has reduced Jesus to little more than an 
abstraction. We lose all sense of his human personality, of his charm and tender- 
ness and courage and spontaneous sympathy with the poor and suffering. He 
becomes nothing but a sort of signpost set up at the crossroads of history, point- 
ing the race of men to the right direction. It must be confessed that the presen- 
tation of Jesus in this book is a somewhat arid one. We do not feel that the 
Word has become flesh. Jesus is there, but all that attracts us in his life and his 
teaching is left out. We are left with the impression that all his action, like that 
of a force in nature, was according to a formula, and that the formula is all that 
matters in our knowledge of him. 

As an account of Jesus the book is by no means satisfying, but the author’s 
intention is clearly to fix our minds not so much on the personal Jesus as on his 
significance for his own age and for all the ages following. This he has done 
with a critical insight and a strength of conviction which make the book one of 
the most notable of recent years. It is the last work of one of the foremost of 
New Testament scholars, and is a worthy memorial both of his scholarship and 
his religious spirit. © Ones 


HISTORY PLUS 


The Man from Nazareth, as His Contemporaries Saw Him, by Harry EMERSON 
Fospick. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949. 282 pp. $3.00. 


For sheer personal attractive power no figure in human history can compare with 
Jesus of Nazareth. What other world figure has drawn such spontaneous, such 
constant and serious attention of great minds to his words and deeds? These 
words and deeds are enshrined in our four Gospels. Every new attempt to ac- 
count for Jesus, therefore, must reckon with these Gospels, for they preserve 
the witness borne to the life and character of the Man from Nazareth by those 
who knew him best. This new portraiture of him has significance not only for 
the tribute it pays to the historic Jesus, but also for the manner in which the evi- 
dence presented in our Gospels concerning his life is related to its contemporane- 
ous setting. 

How did the contemporaries of this Man from Nazareth see him? At best 
only an approximate answer to this question is possible, for to get this answer 
one must re-create the contemporaries! One might try the direct approach to 
Jesus by attempting to come immediately into his presence through the records. 
The present volume avoids this more conventional approach but attempts instead 
the indirect method. It seeks to see “from the inside” the way the contemporaries 
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of Jesus saw and thought of him. The author is confident that the vast amount 
of specific detail about them available in the New Testament and outside of it 
should provide sufficient objective clues for a close-up appreciation of Jesus. 
But it should be recognized from the start that whether one employs the direct 
or indirect approach, subjective factors as well as objective facts are involved. 
Whatever the approach, one risks coming out in the end with a portrait which 
reveals as much of the author as it does of Jesus. 

Some readers may feel that by beginning his book with an essay in defense 
of the historicity of Jesus, Dr. Fosdick has raised a dead issue. Actually this is 
not the case. A restatement of the positive evidence that Jesus was a real person 
is always in order. And when this evidence is presented with the persuasive 
power for which our author is so well known, the argument is not only convinc- 
ing but it sets the stage appropriately for the more intimate picture of the fasci- 
nating personality of Jesus drawn in the succeeding chapters. 

What glimpses of Jesus do we get through the eyes of the crowds; from the 
scribes and Pharisees; from the self-complacent; from the religious and moral 
outcasts; from women and children; from the first disciples; from militant na- 
tionalists; from cosmopolitan Jews? The responses of these people who saw and 
heard the great Teacher are very instructive. Each group receives a separate 
chapter in the author’s treatment. Their motives and prejudices, their convic- 
tions and modes of thought, when brought into direct relation to Jesus, all are 
assessed for the light they throw upon him and his ways among them. The 
reader who seeks firsthand impressions of the first century world within which 
Jesus moved will not be disappointed. Aided by information drawn from con- 
temporary rabbinical literature the reader comes to understand why the scribes 
and Pharisees, in view of their ceremonial and legalistic customs, acted toward 
Jesus as they did. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, composed between 200 
B.C. and 100 A.D., are cited to reveal elements of teaching surprisingly akin to 
Jesus’ thought. Philo and Josephus each are used to add their testimony con- 
cerning liberalizing or militant attitudes among the Jews of Jesus’ day toward 
the Gentile world. 

Dr. Fosdick’s descriptive powers are at their best when he weaves into the 
fabric of his treatment the wealth of factual information modern research has 
put at his command. He makes these people of the work-a-day Roman world 
live. They become real people in a real world. The descriptive powers which 
make this book so readable are not matched, however, by an equal interpreta- 
tive thoroughness or insight. Fallacies of interpretation usually accompany strong 
prejudices on the part of an interpreter and Dr. Fosdick is not entirely free from 
them. Some of his sweeping generalizations would be more convincing if they 
had behind them more adequate exegetical evidence. To determine, for instance, 
who “the Jews” are in the Fourth Gospel requires careful discrimination in each 
case. To equate “the Jews” with “the populace” as the author does on page 43 
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(see note 4, to which John 5:16-18 should be added) is to confuse clear con- 
textual evidence. To allege an alienation between Jesus and his mother on the 
basis of Mark 3:31-35 is to indulge in strained exegesis (p. 157). To insist upon 
taking Jesus literally in Mark 5:39-40, but to ignore in the same context the 
testimony of “the contemporaries” who saw and heard him is to reverse the use 
of the author’s chosen “indirect” method (p. 59, note 78). To resort to the 
argument from silence (always precarious) and to supposition (usually ques- 
tionable, p. 158), or to conjecture (p. 199), or to a begging of the question 
(pp. 212, 213), is to allow one’s own predilections to get into the record. In 
short, this new portrait of the Man from Nazareth is tinctured here and there 
by obvious theological bias. This is a decided limitation to the value of the present 
“indirect” approach. The Jesus of the Gospels transcends all our attempts to 
account for him. We never seem to exhaust the many-sided appeal of his fasci- 
nating personality. There is always more in him than our best tributes can 


realize. 
Howarp TILLMAN KulIst 


THE BEST AVAILABLE GUIDE 


The New Testament Doctrine of the “Last Things’—A Study of Eschatology, 
by H. A. Guy. Oxford University Press, London, New York and Toronto, 


1948. 189 pp. $2.75. 


Times of crisis always awaken new interest in apocalyptic. Two notable com- 
mentaries on Revelation—those of A. S. Peake and R. H. Charles—were written 
during World War I, and it was in what he himself called “that apocalyptic 
year,” 1918, that Barth published the first edition of his commentary on Romans. 
And now the atom bomb has caused an even deeper stirring of apocalyptic 
anxieties. Men quote Rev. 9:7-10 as if it were a description of airplanes drop- 
ping “the things,” and II Peter 3:10 as if it were a detailed prediction of what 
would—and did—happen at Hiroshima. 

A man who styles himself “Author, Preacher and Bible Commentator” an- 
nounces for his Sunday theme, “Atomic Armageddon of the Apocalypse.” A 
business man paid for more than half a page of advertising space in the New 
York Times (Oct. 3. 1949) for an open letter urging upon President Truman 
“A Chain Reaction Starting a Spiritual Renaissance to Stop in its Tracks the 
Wartime Use of Atomic Power.” A Hollywood actress, not noted for spirituality, 
is reported to be “profoundly, indeed apocalyptically, interested in the future 
state of the world” (Time magazine, Oct. 10, 1949). The chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission warns that “self-flagellation, and always talking 
and thinking in apocalyptic terms, in terms of black and white—these are not 
useful’ (New York Times Book Review, Oct. 16, 1949). 
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In such a situation it is good to have this book by the Divinity Master of 
Taunton’s School, Southampton. It will not please the Premillenialists, the Post. 
millenialists, the Millenial Dawnists (not a biblical word in the lot!), nor the 
people who draw charts of the final dispensation. All these groups cite Scrip 
ture in support of their contentions, but Mr. Guy has no thesis to support. He 


simply sits down before the Scripture to hear what it has to say, and in so doing | 


he discovers a rebuke to many of our facile generalizations. 

If we say that the apocalyptic element in the New Testament can be over. 
emphasized, Guy reminds us that “with the exception of the short letter known 
as III John and Paul’s brief, personal letter to Philemon, every book in the New 
Testament has some references, many or few, direct or incidental, to hopes and 
expectations concerning the future and the ‘last things’ ” (p. 173). The Thessa- 
lonian correspondence is explicit in its picture of Christ’s descent “from heaven 
with a cry of command” (I Thess. 4:16). At I Cor. 2:2, in a letter which is not 
nearly so explicit on this point, Paul says: “I decided to know nothing among 
you except Jesus Christ and him crucified.” If we therefore conclude that Paul 
had changed his mind on the subject, Guy reminds us that Galatians—thought 
by some to be earlier even than Thessalonians—does not stress the second coming 
either. 

Evidently the clue to Paul’s varying emphases is to be found in the situations 
of the churches addressed—and about those we do not know nearly as much 
as we should like. If we say that in the Fourth Gospel apocalyptic has been 
spiritualized and a second coming cannot have any meaning in view of the abid- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit, Guy reminds us that this Evangelist, although 
apparently “trying to avoid the conventional term ‘Parousia’” (p. 163), never- 
theless has some phrases reminiscent of the Little Apocalypse of Mark 13 (cf. 
p- 167 f.). If Schweitzer makes the apparent expectation of the immediate end 
of the age the key to understanding Jesus, Guy notes that there are passages in 
the teaching of Jesus which speak of the Kingdom as a matter of growth, slow 
and hidden and quiet. 

The author’s procedure is a methodical examination of the several strata of 
New Testament material. After introductory chapters treating “Everyman’s Con- 
cern with the ‘Last Things’” and “Hebrew and Jewish Thought of the ‘Last 
Things’,” he deals successively with the Synoptic Gospels, early Christian preach- 
ing (i.e., Acts, I Peter, and James), Paul (with a note on the Pastoral Epistles), 
the Epistle to Hebrews, “Christian Apocalyptic Writings” (i.e., Revelation, Jude, 
II Peter, the “Freer Logion”), and the Johannine Writings. 

He concludes that much New Testament teaching on the matter is derived 
from Jewish expectations regarding the Day of the Lord and says of Paul, who 
“laid the foundation for the eschatology of the Christian Church” (p. 102— 
Guy on this point quotes H. A. A. Kennedy), that his “conversion to Christianity 
affected his eschatological views but little” (p. 124), and that the Apostle uses 
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conventional terminology “without endeavouring to adjust it to his profounder 
and more spiritual conceptions” (p. 116). 

Significant in his study of the Synoptics is the demonstration that Matthew 
plays up, while Luke tones down, the apocalyptic emphases of Mark, so that 
“the order of ascending eschatalogical emphases and apocalyptic imagery is 
Luke, Mark, Matthew” (p. 29). This is confirmed by an analys’s of the sources, 
where “the order of ascending eschatological and apocalyptic interest is: L— 
Q—Mark—M” (p. 38). 

In the case of Jesus himself eschatology was “determinative neither of his 
theology nor of his general outlook on life” (p. 65); he “used familiar forms,” 
not to convey original teaching, but “for illustrative purposes” (p. 64). “It 
is probable indeed that we make a mistake when we try to discover one con- 
sistent conception of the Kingdom throughout the teaching of Jesus” (p. 75). 
“Realized eschatology” is the clue here: “There is no point in asking whether it 
i.e., the Reign of God] is present or future, just as there is no point in asking 
whether the Fatherhood of God is present or future” (p. 75, quotes Manson). 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that “the New Testament writers do 
not set out to formulate a consistent ‘scheme’ of eschatology” (p. 177). There 
is, nevertheless, “an underlying unity” (p. 179). Although the church, in the 
words of a great hymn, “awaits the consumation,” the Kingdom is a present 
reality in which men are called to live. So far from lessening the significance 
of the apocalyptic hope, the author believes that its importance is thus heightened 
in “an age of planning.” “Eschatology insists that the architect is concerned 
not simply with the present and the immediate future but also with the ultimate 
end of history” (p. 182). 

Bengel (on Rev. 10:6) held it a mistake to refer to the end of the world all 
the events in Revelation, for thus “the principal advantage of prophecy, which 
forewarns and forearms us against the evils which threaten, is made void.” The 
one point our author seems to have overlooked is that within the New Testament 
itself the writers use their apocalyptic expectations—whether of hope or of fear 
—as sanctions for righteous conduct on the part of individuals: “The end of all 
things is at hand; keep sane and sober for your prayers” (I Peter 4:7). “Do 
not grumble, brethren, against one another. . . . the Judge is standing at the 
doors.” (James 5:9). 

The fact that the author is English no doubt accounts for the regularly used 
possessive, “‘Jesus’s,” but not for the spelling “accomodation” (p. 79). The 
specialist will find in this volume “‘a useful short conspectus of a complex subject,” 
and the general reader will find it the best available guide to the fulness of biblical 
truth regarding the “last things.” 

J. Carter Swam 
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EXISTENTIAL DIALECTICS 


The Divine and the Human, by Nicotas Berpyarv. Geoffrey Bles, London, 
1949. (The Macmillan Co., New York). 204 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis is next to the last book that we shall ever have from the gifted pen of 
Nicolas Berdyaev. His very last book, apparently, will be called Toward a New 
Epoch—an appropriate foil for the book which first made him famous in the 
English-speaking world, The End of Our Time. (See the valuable list of Berd- 
yaev’s Principal Works, pp. 203, 204. It is possible that a book called Truth 
and Revelation [p. 3, Note] may also yet appear.) As the times have got 
darker, our Russian seer has passed from prophecy of doom to prophecy of hope. 
In the present book, the note of apocalyptic hope is unmistakable. But this is 
no mere tract for the times; it is a short book, but contains a complete system of 
Christian philosophy, like the greatest of his earlier works, Tne Meaning of His- 
tory, Freedom and the Spirit, and The Destiny of Man. Begun during the Nazi 
occupation, when the author was under house-arrest in Paris, it glows with re- 
pressed fire—not the fire of hate, but the fire of tragic compassion. Berdyaev 
preaches and practices love of the enemy, showing it by speaking magnanimously 
of German philosophy in general and of Nietzsche in particular. For these quali- 
ties, The Divine and the Human will be highly valued by all who wish to grasp 
Berdyaev’s thought. 

The plan of the book is aesthetically well balanced. It opens with an “Unde- 
vout Meditation” on “The Crisis of Christianity,” in which a sharp critique of 
traditional ideas of revelation and providence is offered; it closes (but for a brief 
prophetic postcript) with a “Devout Meditation” on “The Religion of the 
Spirit.” These chapters might be compared with the Everlasting Nay and the Ever- 
lasting Yea in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Berdyaev says Nay quite boldly to the 
common assertions of “positive” rational theology. If God creates and providen- 
tially governs the world as usually imagined in this theology, there is no solution for 
the problem of evil, and atheism is the logical outcome. But “negative” (“apo- 
phatic”) mystical theology, which finds God in the free spirit’s tragic but vic- 
torious struggle to overcome evil (as for example in Boehme and Baader) wins 
our author’s enthusiastic Yea. Like Joachim of Fiore, he looks for an Age of the 
Spirit to succeed the ecclesiastical, historical form of Christianity that now is 
bankrupt. After an interval of God-forsakenness corresponding to crucifixion, 
the world will rise again into an era when God and man will realize their inward 
unity as never before, and old external “sociomorphic” concepts will be purged 
away. 

Between these two pillar chapters, the following topics are treated: The Divine 
and the Human in German Thought, Development and Newness, Fear, Suffer- 
ing, Evil, War, Manhood, Spirituality, Beauty, Immortality, Messianism, and 
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History. Various as they seem, these topics are held together by their relation to 
the main theme, which in the French edition reads, ““The Existential Dialectics 
of the Divine and the Human.” The view of God and man for which Berdyaev 
contends is one which German mysticism and idealism nearly grasped; but fail- 
ing on account of excessive monism, they plunged into the atheism and im- 
personalism of Feuerbach, Marx, Stirner, and Nietzsche. Berdyaev is far from 
being a monist; he sees the world-process as a tragic struggle between God, man, 
and fate. Yet a happy outcome of this struggle is assured by the eternal presence 
of God in man, and man in God; “the Second Person of the Holy Trinity is 
Man from all eternity” (p. 23). This means that God suffers and loves, with 
craving love (Eros) as well as with giving love (Agape); while man shares in 
divine creativity through overcoming evil and creating beauty. Perfect good- 
ness and beauty never will exist on earth; but in the Age of the Spirit divine- 
human creativeness will make “a new life and a new world” (p. 202); and in 
eternity all contraditions will pass into joy and peace. Hell is real enough now, 
but not in eternity. 

There are some passages that remind one of Schweitzer; for example, “When 
my dear Muri, my favorite cat died, and cried out in its death agony, I felt the 
suffering of the world, the suffering of every living thing, and I was a sharer in 
that suffering. Everyone should or ought to share the sufferings of others and 
that of the whole world” (p. 67). 

It is a pity that there are so many errors in footnotes. Respect for a great 
writer should have made the editors more careful. 


WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 


A DEBATE WITH THE MODERN MIND 


Dogmatics in Outline, by Kart Bartu. Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. 
155 Pp. $3.75: 


Tus volume is “a slightly polished and improved shorthand transcript” of a 
series of lectures given at the University of Bonn, “in the semi-ruins of the once 
stately Kurfiirsten Schloss.” The whole book bears the marks of the travail of 
our times and makes it obvious that Barth is a theologian who is very sensitive 
to the upheavals and sufferings and perils of our age. Whatever may be wrong 
with Barth, it is not that he is indifferent to the intellectual and social currents 
around him. In fact, his Herculean theological effort is inspired by a profound 
and energetic awareness of the human problem today as a matter of life and 
death. Anyone who reads this book with somewhat the same awareness cannot 
but be greatly stimulated by its contents. 
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These lectures are at once a commentary upon the Apostles’ Creed and a 
debate with the modern mind. After an introductory chapter on the task of 
theology, they begin with “Faith as Trust.” Here after all is the tragedy of our 
age. Having refused to trust in God the Creator who alone can give us the 
victory over sin and death, we have made it impossible for ourselves to live in 
peace. Without trust in God, we are without hope; and without hope, we perish. 
We are not any longer even free to trust in God. Hence, faith means not only 
trust but also “‘a meeting in which men become free to hear God’s Word” (p. 17). 
We cannot say to ourselves or to our age, “go to, let us trust God.” This genera- 
tion will not trust God. What it needs is to be made to know its unfreedom in 
the context of the Christian gospel; and this knowledge will be the beginning 
of its faith as trust in God. By the preaching and hearing of the gospel, God 
makes us free and we trust in him with our lives and our destiny. The calamity 
of our age is that we have learned to despair not according to the Word of God 
but by our not hearing it. It is no longer any good that we should be exhorted 
to trust in God. What we need is the gospel which shall give us a true view of 
our bondage as to “the law of sin and death” and shall thus expose us to the 
liberating power of God in Christ Jesus. Here indeed is an instance of Barth’s 
insight both into the Bible and into the condition of man today. 

In this book, one is once again struck with Barth’s refusal to treat Christian 
doctrine as derived from man’s thoughts about his world. The doctrine of God 
the Father is prior to our conception of human fatherhood (p. 43). When we 
call God Creator, Lord, Redeemer, we do not project our notions of creation, 
sovereignty, redemption, etc., into our idea of God. We use these words concern- 
ing God because God has first used them in Scripture as signifying his deity. 
Biblical language is God’s language in which common words have a strictly 
theological meaning. It qualifies the meanings of our words so that they speak 
to us of God and our existence as determined by him. The biblical writers think 
with the strange faith that the words they use are the vehicles of God’s self-reve- 
lation, and they write “the Word of God” in their own language with the strange 
conviction that their utterances were God’s truth spoken to them. Thus the Bible 
becomes a witness to God and to a new world of meaning which constitutes the 
gospel to man rather than a product of man’s religious consciousness. In this 
book, as in his other writings, Barth’s primary intention is to maintain this per- 
spective and to view his church’s doctrine by placing himself firmly and consist- 
ently in it. 

Unfortunately, this intention is not carried out adequately. Barth does not 
seem to be enough of a philosopher to be aware that he repeatedly does violence 
to the intention of the Bible by interpretations of biblical teachings which are 
inspired by modern perplexities, intellectual and social, and not by “the Word 
of God.” We do not say this to condemn Barth. He is much to be preferred 
both to the biblicists who are content with “the Bible says,” and to the modern- 
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ists who cannot take the Bible seriously. The enormous task of Barth’s theo- 
logical criticism which shall enable us to preach the gospel to this generation 
should be most welcome and studied seriously among us. Nevertheless, Barth 
cannot be read uncritically, because his work contains palpable distortions both 
of the gospel and of doctrine. This writer’s basic objection to Barth is his ob- 
session with the problem of man. The gospel for Barth is the antidote to despair 
of the modern man. It is not so much God’s self-revelation in Christ as God’s 
word which proclaims that the impossible—deliverance from the power of sin 
and death—is possible in God. It is not God, but his “Word,” spoken in Christ, 
that is at the centre of his faith. He even thinks of the Trinity after the analogy 
of “God’s dealings with man” (p. 52). He ties up creation and covenant to- 
gether (p. 63), and says, “all this ‘for our good’” (p. 70). Even his Christo- 
centricity serves the purpose of placing man at the center of things, and makes 
him to emphasize the inconceivability of God. It is God’s freedom and his 
power that really interest him, because a free or almighty God is the only possi- 
bility for our escape from the mess we are in. Now, we do not deny that the 
gospel is the good news that what is with man impossible, is with God possible. 
But it is quite as true that the gospel is the gospel of God, the revelation of the 
glory of God, of “the infinite excellency” of God (as Edwards says) which saves 
us by turning our eyes from our despair to God as One to be worshipped and 
adored because he is love as seen in that he loves us. 


Still, this book is a boon to us because here we find Barth discoursing passion- 
ately and relevantly about the Christian faith and our own situation. It is highly 
recommended to those who have wished to know this greatest theologian of our 
time but have so far been repelled both by adverse gossip about him and by the 
difficulties of his style. 


JoserpH HaRouTUNIAN 
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A Guidebook to the Bible, by Aticr 
PaRMELEE. Harper & Brothers, New 


York, 1948. 331 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis is one of a number of current 
books intended to popularize the Bible 
among lay people. In three sections it 
deals in turn with the contents and the 
making of the Old Testament, with the 
literature and the canon of the New 
Testament, and with the history of 
Bible translations. The purpose of the 
author is commendable, the method 
shows courage and imagination, the 
result is mixed. On the one hand, the 
author succeeds in making the Bible 
appealing and interesting. On the other 
hand, she attempts so much that she 
must needs be far too brief and sketchy. 
Confusion rather than clarification fre- 
quently comes of such treatment. 


The writer opens vistas into the 
scripture by suggestive titles for many 
of the books of the Bible, such as 
“Voices of Triumph and Despair” for 
the chapter on the seventh century 
prophets, or “Breaking Down Religious 
Exclusiveness” for a chapter grouping 
Joel, Jonah, and Ruth. She sharpens 
the biblical message with some trench- 
ant contrasts, such as Lamech’s seven- 
fold vengeance with Jesus’ teaching of 
sevenfold forgiveness. She is at her best 
in dealing with books of high literary 


—. 


merit, such as Job and Revelation. She 
bravely undertakes to acquaint the lay. 
man with the chief critical problems 
of students of the Bible. Here, she 


sometimes does well, as in her handling | 


of the Synoptic Problem; but usually 
she assumes too much knowledge on 
the part of the average reader, as in 
her chapter on the Apocrypha; or she 


touches difficult subjects too lightly, as | 
in her accounts of the “J” and “E” | 


documents; or she dogmatizes without 


giving reasons for her positions, as in | 
her chronological arrangement of Old | 


Testament writings. In fact her critical 
positions, generally extreme, are set 
down with a wave of the hand as 
though of course they are accepted by 
all. 

Particular parts of the book are easy 
to condemn or praise. Such treatments 
as “The Hebrews and their Neighbors” 
and the chapters on the origin of the 
Gospels are clear and vital. The story 
of the English Bible is fairly good. But 
the work as a whole is rather out of 
balance. Compare, for instance, the 
devotion of an entire chapter to Nehe- 
miah, while the entire Pauline corpus 
is crowded into another chapter. But 
perhaps such attempts are the necessary 
breaking of the ground toward an ade- 
quate adult education in the Bible. 


JuLian Price Love 
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The Book of Daniel, by Tue Rev. C. 
LatTEY. Browne and Nolan, Lim- 
ited, The Richview Press, Dublin, 


1948. lii+-143 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is another volume in the Catholic 
gries, “The Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” It consists of a new 
translation of the text and exegetical 
comments. If this volume is the crite- 
rion of the scholarship which has pro- 
duced this series — all of the New Tes- 
tament has been published in the new 
translation, and five small books have 
come out in the Old Testament — one 
seriously questions the value of the 
whole project, for this new work on 
Daniel is a disgrace to biblical scholar- 
ship. The “Select Bibliography,” which 
isa hodgepodge of titles, fails to include 
many of the best German and Ameri- 
can monographs and books on Daniel. 
In a peculiarly Catholic vein the writer 
devotes a good deal of the Introduction 
(pp. xxvii f. and xxxiii f.) to the dis- 
cussion of the problem whether an 
apocalyptic work of fictitious author- 
ship should be allowed in the canon, 
and to the setting forth of the argu- 
ments for the traditional view of the 
authorship of the book. The exegetical 
notes which follow the text are a poor 
rehash of the views of various scholars 
whom the author has consulted. There 
are numerous references to authors 
whose works are not listed anywhere 
in the book. The prize reference, how- 
ever, is found in p. xviii, “The hypo- 
thesis that . . . has recently been put 
forward by Prof. Rowley in ZAW” 
(sic). On the next page the mystery 
deepens when we are referred to 
“ZAW, p. 261.” The utter incompe- 
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tence of the author as a linguist is re- 
vealed in the following inane statement, 
“ *teqil’ pronounced (roughly) like ‘the 
keel,’ but with a simple ¢t. The letter 
here represented by the q had a sound 
which does not exist in English” (p. 
74). And so on, ad nauseam. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 





In the Beginning (The Book of Human 
Destiny, Vol. 2), by Souomon GoLp- 
MAN. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 892 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Go_pMAN’s book is the second in 
a “gigantic multi-volumed work on the 
Bible.” Since the former volume, The 
Book of Books, covered introductory 
matters of criticism, this volume is the 
first to demonstrate the intended 
approach. 

The author begins with a resumé of 
the contents of Genesis (in 11 pages) 
and a fairly complete text in his own 
translation. Then he considers histori- 
cal background, authorship, style, and 
philosophy in brief chapters which con- 
tribute little toward the solution of the 
problems. The suggestion that Moses 
himself may have edited documents is 
supported by arguments for the possi- 
bility of such documents. 

The bulk of the volume is given over 
to an extensive collection of “echoes 
and allusions” from nearly every sub- 
sequent literature available in the Eng- 
lish language. This labor of love only 
proves that the biblical story of man’s 
beginnings has profoundly affected 
men’s thinking wherever it has been 
told. The anthology will no doubt be 
highly useful to sermonizers. 
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The final section of the book (except 
for indices and bibliographies) is an 
explanatory commentary on the text. 
It brings together suggestions from a 
wide variety of rabbinical and critical 
sources. 

James H. Galtey, Jr. 





The Higher Happiness, by RALPH W. 
Socxman. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1950. 


174 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis book, a series of studies based on 
the Beatitudes of Jesus, has grown out 
of the widespread sense of doom and 
frustration which is plaguing human 
life today and leading men to seek hap- 
piness in those things which are passing 
away. Dr. Sockman, in his inimitable 
style, endeavors to point his readers to 
the only real source of happiness—a life 
that is lived in accord with the spiritual 
laws of the universe. As he says in his 
Introduction, “The popular conception 
of peace of mind is all too much a 
matter of smooth alignment with things 
that are ‘seen and temporal.’ But the 
fashion of this world passes away. Last 
ing personal peace must be sought in 
adjustment to the ‘things that are un- 
seen and eternal.’” To make this ad- 
justment in the spiritual realm of life is 
to discover the higher happiness. 

In the Beatitudes of Jesus, Dr. Sock- 
man finds a rule of happiness which is 
highly relevant to our own day, despite 
the fact that it runs counter to our own 
man-made ideas of happiness. He pro- 
ceeds to deal with these sayings of 
Jesus one at a time, probing deep be- 
neath the surface, showing the univer- 





sal and divine wisdom that undergirg 
their simple statement, and applyin 
them to the life of the common may, 
To all who appreciate Dr. Sockman, 
who for many years has been th REA 
preacher on the National Radio Pulpit 
these studies will be highly welcome. 4} AP! 
master in the use of illustration and th 2 
striking phrase, Dr. Sockman will stim. 
ulate the minds of all who read his 
book. Pastors and preachers will find 
this book particularly helpful as thy} -- 
seek to minister to the needs of peopk 
who, consciously or unconsciously, ar 
living in hopelessness and despair. 


LESLIE BULLOcK 








Reading the Bible at Home—A Guide 
for Boys and Girls, by Mrs. S. H. 
Askew. The John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. 111 pp. $1.50. 





READINGS in the life of Christ, planned 
for boys and girls between eight and } 
twelve years of age. } 





Theologie und Geschichte des Fuden- 
christentums, by Hans JoacuiM } 
Scuoeps. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck) Publisher, Tuebingen, 1949. 
526 pp. Paper cover: DM 27.00; 
bound in half-cloth: DM 31.00. 


Tus Theology and History of Jewish- ’ 
Christianity is the result of many years } 
study and was written in Sweden while 
Dr. Schoeps was an exile from Nazi 
Germany. This volume on Ebionitism 
in subapostolic times is important for 
students of the postapostolic age and of 
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ONE OF THE MOST 
Significant BOOKS 
IN RECENT YEARS 








= 


Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 


HERE Is A COMPREHENSIVE introduction 
to the entire field of religious education 
today — backgrounds, objectives, and 
problems; present principles, methods 
and trends — a new and definitive sym- 
posium by forty-six outstanding authcri- 
ties, all specialists in their respective 
fields. 


Every aspect of contemporary reli- 
gious education is explored and dis- 
cussed thoroughly —the church and 
church school, church-related schools 
and colleges, public schools, tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities, camps, 
conferences, etc. For pastors, directors 
of religious education, teachers, coun- 
selors, parents — here is one of the most 
significant and useful books in recent 
years. 


THE CONTENTS 


Part I: The Cultural and Religious Set- 
ting of Religious Education 


Lewis J. Sherrill: A Historical Study of the 
Religious Education Movement. John C. Ben- 
nett: Basie Christian Convictions. Ernest 

Ligon: Basic Psychological Concepts. Frank M. 
McKibben: Trends in Educational Philosophy. 
James Luther Adams: Basic Causes of Progress 
and Decay in Civilization. WHarry H. Kalas: 
Educational Evangelism. Luther A. Weigle: 
The Aim and Scope of Religious Education. 


Part II: Materials and Methods of Re- 
ligious Education 


C. A. Bowen: Curriculum Patterns for the 
Church School. Frank G. Lankard: The Use 
| Our Religious Heritage. Marie Cole Powell: 

orship in Religious Education. Amy Goodhue 
Loomis: The Creative Arts in Religious Educa- 
tion. Paul H. Vieth: Audio-Visual Method and 
Content. Everett C. Parker: Radio and Tele- 
vision in Religious Education. Bob Tully: Play 
and Recreation. Harrison S. Elliott: Individ 
and Group Counseling. Mildred M. Eakin: 
Newer Techniques in Teaching. John R. Scot- 
ford: Building for Religious Education. 


Part III: Agencies and Organizations 
for Religious Education 

Donald M. Maynard: The Total Church as an 
Agency of Religious Education. Alice L. God- 
dard: The Total Program for Children. Wesner 
Fallaw: The Home and Parent Education. 
H. : The Sunday Church 
School. Ruth Elizabeth peucghy: The Vacation 
Church School. Erwin L. Shaver: The Week- 
day Church School. Oliver DeWolf Cummings: 
The Youth Fellowship. Harry C. Munro: The 
Christian Education of Adults. Paul M. Lim- 
bert: Agencies of Recreation and Group Serv- 
ices. Helen Marie Edick: The Community as 
a Unit of ‘yo Education. Elizabeth Brown: 
Camps and Summer Conferences. Edward R. 
Bartlett: Religious Education in Church Col- 
leges and Theological Schools. Edward 
Blakeman: Religious Education in Tax-Sup- 
ported Colleges and Universities. 


Part IV: Directing Religious Education 
Nevin C. Harner: The Educational Ministry of 
the Church. Herman J. Sweet: The Education 
of Lay and Professional Religi Education 
Leaders. Ross Snyder: Experimentation and 
Research. 





Part V: Agencies for Co-operation in 
Religious Education 

John W. Harms: City and State Councils of 
Churches and Religious Education. Roy G. 
Ross: The International Council_of Religious 
Education. Orville L. Davis: The Religious 
Education Association. Isaac K. Beckes: The 
United Christian Youth Movement. Forrest L. 
Knapp: The World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


Part VI: Wider Perspective of Religious 
Education 
Ray Gibbons: The Relation f Church and 
State. J. Paul Williams: The Relation of Re- 
ligion and Public Education. Israel S. Chip- 
kin: Jewish Education in America. Edward J. 
effron: Roman Catholic Religious Education. 
Erich F. Voehringer: The Development of Re- 
ligious Education in Other Countries. Arlo 
Ayres Brown: Protestantism’s Strategy for Re- 
ligious Education. 
Appendix: Leonard A. Stidley: Selected Bibli- 
ography of Religious Education. Lemuel A 
Petersen: A Directory of Religious Education. 
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this strange Judaistic party in the an- 
cient church. The book consists of five 
chapters (pp. 1-342), five excursuses, 
one appendix, bibliography, and ex- 
haustive indexes (pp. 343-526). 


Chapter I is devoted to the history 
of the question, (from the time of 
F. C. Baur, founder of the Tuebingen 
School, to our own days) and to a sur- 
vey of our sources: early Church 
Fathers (Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian), 
rabbinic literature, Symmachus’ trans- 
lation of the Bible, the strange pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
(which lead to a knowldege of a 
Kerygma Petrou as spring of the Ebi- 
onitic movement) and the Syrian 
Didascalia. Chapter II exhibits the 
adoptionist Christology of the Jewish- 
Christians: reverence for the Son of 
Man, Ebionitic Chiliasm, and Jesus 
Christ as the new Moses. Chapter III 
gives the Jewish-Christian understand- 
ing of the Law: Historical foundation 
(Church Fathers’ data on Ebionitic 
legalism, Jesus and the Law according 
to Jewish-Christian Gospels), the Law 
according to the Kerygma Petrou and 
Ebionitic increase of the gravity of the 
Law. Chapter IV describes the Ebi- 
onitic opposition to the Temple and to 
kingships, its desire for a pure Theoc- 
racy and pacifism. The last chapter 
expounds the organization and inner 
life of the Ebionitic communities, the 
Jewish-Christian missionary tendencies, 
the “Gnosis” of Ebionitism and _ its 
struggle against Marcionism, “Gnostic 
Ebionitism” or Elchasaism, and the 
Ebionitic elements in Islam. Indeed, 
the paradoxical conclusion is that Jew- 
ish Christianity perished in the Chris- 
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tian church, but has survived in Islam | 


to this day. 

Dr. Schoeps, who is now professor at 
the University of Erlangen, modestly 
states that his work is not necessarily 
conclusive. But his work is meritorious 
inasmuch as, a century after A. Hilgen- 
feld’s great treatment, he has resumed 
so vast a subject, encompassed and 
answered many questions, and gathered 
into a good book innumerable data 
for further research and thought. 


Pau. T. FUHRMANN 





The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic 
Fathers, by THomas F. Torrance. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1948. 
150 pp. ras. 6d. 


In this able dissertation, approved by 
the Faculty of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Basel for the Doctorate, the 
author first develops the meaning of 
“grace” as understood by the various 
New Testament writers and then ex- 
amines carefully and in detail the usage 
of the term by the Apostolic Fathers. 
Grace, he points out, is no longer pri- 
mary with this second generation of 
Christian writers, as it had been with 
the first. For the Apostolic Fathers, 
Christianity has become a matter of 
law and obedience, of reward and pun- 
ishment. Grace, no longer regarded as 
God’s unmerited favor objectively man- 
ifested in the Cross, has become an in- 
fused power which enables man to 
overcome the power of evil. The 
church has become “the depository of 
pneumatic grace, which might be dis- 
pensed in sacramentalist fashion, after 
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the analogy of the mystery religions. . . . 
Of the Church, the Bishop was re- 
garded (especially by Ignatius) as the 
focal point, and so grace was con- 
sidered as residing particularly in him.” 
This declension from the original gos- 
pel, in the writer’s estimation, is due 
to “the coincidence of Hellenistic and 
Judaistic ethic under the wing of Chris- 
tianity, consequent upon the failure to 
use the cardinal truths of the Gospel as 
articles of saving faith.” The disserta- 
tion as a whole reflects nice powers of 
discrimination, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of Christian thought. 





The Powers of the Crown in Scotland, 
being a Translation with notes and 
an Introductory Essay, of George 
Buchanan’s “De Fure Regni Apud 
Scotos,” by Charles Flinn Arrowood. 
The University of Texas Press, Aus- 
tin, 1949. 150 pp. No price given. 


Grorce BucHANaN, the political phil- 
osopher of Scottish Presbyterianism and 
of English Puritanism, wrote De JFure 
Regni Apud Scotos to prove that the 
Scots, in forcing the abdication of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had acted in 
accordance with the laws of Scotland, 
of nature, and of God. In so doing he 
developed a strong and invincible ar- 
gument for limited and responsible 
government as over against royal abso- 
lutism. His book became a standard 
work in the hands of the men of the 
Long Parliament. Its ideas were popu- 
larized in England and in the American 
colonies by Milton, Sidney, and Coke, 
and embodied in the Declaration of 
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Rights approved by Parliament in 1689 
after the forced abdication of James II. 
The present editor is undoubtedly right 
when he speaks of it as “one of the 
most important political treatises ever 
written.” Its translation at this time, 
when the democracy which Buchanan 
helped to create is threatened by new 
forms of absolutism, gives it more than 
historical significance. 





The Cambridge Platform of 1648. 
Tercentenary Commemoration at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, October, 
27, 1948, edited by HENry WILDER 
Footr. The Beacon Press, Boston; 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 119 pp. 
No price given. 


Historica addresses evaluating the 
famous Cambridge Platform, in which 
the distinctive principles of Congrega- 
tional church government were first 
clearly set forth on American soil. Some 
of the claims which are made are 
rooted in denominational pride, as is 
customary in cases of public eulogy; but 
the addresses as a whole are of a very 
high order. Outstanding is the con- 
tribution of Professor Perry Miller of 
Harvard, who argues that the formu- 
lators of the Cambridge Platform, rep- 
resenting the more radical wing of the 
Puritan movement, were forced to 
avow their true intentions in this im- 
portant document because of current 
developments in England, and particu- 
larly by the threat of a victorious and 
intolerant Presbyterianism. The Cam- 
bridge Platform is to be viewed “not 
as the prognosticator of the Declaration 
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of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
(as argued by some of the other con- 
tributors), but as the end result, as a 
review and a codification, of the Puri- 
tan Revolution in England.” 





The Private Devotions of Lancelot 
Andrewes, translated and arranged 
by JoHN Henry Newman. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1950. 146 pp. $1.25. 


Tuis excellent pocket-sized edition of 
one of the world’s great classics of de- 
votion is a most welcome addition to 
the growing library of books in this 
field. Its beautiful language and de- 
vout spirit cannot help but enrich the 
life of anyone who uses it. 





The Christian Reformed Church: A 
Study in Orthodoxy, by JoHN Krom- 
MINGA. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1949. 241 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tue Christian Reformed Church is a 
comparatively small church which has 
retained its original strict orthodox Cal- 
vinism and its numerous time-honored 
practices, including catechetical instruc- 
tion, church discipline, etc., in spite of 
the rapid changes in the life which sur- 
rounds it. In this book a devout son of 
the church, who is also a competent 
scholar, finds the explanation of this 
continuing conservatism in the origin 
and early development of the denomi- 
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nation and in the defensive measures 
by which the denomination has sought 
to make its orthodoxy felt in its en. 
vironment. It is truly, as the subtitle 
indicates, a study in orthodoxy. 





Doctor of the Happy Landings, by 
Juuta Lake and Evcene KE ters. 
BERGER. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1949. 265 pp. $2.00. 


AFTER spending twenty-four years asa 
medical missionary for the Southem 
Presbyterian Church in the Belgian 
Congo, Dr. Kellersberger became Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Leprosy 
Missions. This book is an altogether 
fascinating account of two trips made 
in the interest of that work. The first 
trip in 1946 was to Latin America, 
Africa, and Europe when he was ac- 
companied by his gifted wife, the for- 
mer Julia Lake Skinner. The second 
was in 1947 to the Orient. The chap- 
ters of the book are in the form of fasci- | 
nating travel chapters written from 
stops on the trips, showing wonderful 
insight into the salient features of the 
country and the people, with a clear 
and attractive presentation of the work 
among the lepers of the world. The 
volume is worth reading both as a de- 
lightful travel book, and as a handbook | 
of a marvelous missionary endeavor. 
At times the style rises to great heights 
of beauty, and at all times it is easy to 
follow and attractive to the student of 
world affairs and to the Christian 
worker. 
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COMING MAY 8&8... 


An Introduction to 


New Testament 
Thought 





THE KEY THOUGHTs in the New Testa- 
ment are discussed in this thorough and 
authoritative book by one of America’s 
foremost Bible scholars. 

Dr. Grant explains the general nature 
and scope of New Testament thought, 
its relation to Old Testament thought, 
and the various influences which have 
helped to mold it. He studies each of 


by FREDERICK C. GRANT 


the great doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment and interprets it in the light of its 
Judaistic rootage, its development in the 
early church, and its significance in con- 
temporary attitudes. 

Based on spiritual insight, keen schol- 
arship, and knowledge of original 
sources, this volume presents a wealth of 
essential fact and sound interpretation. 








THE CONTENTS 


The General Pattern 


Is There a New Testament Theology? The Origin of the Term. Incipient Theologies. Areas of Thought. 
The Task Before Us. 

The Meaning of Growth and Variety: Unity in Diversity. Literary Variety. Theological Variety: 
Christology. Theological Variety: Atonement and Grace. Variety in Organization and Practice. 
The Permanent Significance of Growth and Divergence. 

The Scope of New Testament Thought: Religious Thought and Theology. The Unity of the New Testa- 
ment. Limitations of the Historical View. Limitations of the Systematic View. The Importance 
of Scripture for New Testament Thought. Religious Experience. A Theology in Transition. A 
Summary. 

Revelation and Scripture: The Authority of a Divine Revelation. Inspiration and Revelation. The 
Inspiration of Scripture. The Canon of the New Testament. Early Christian Exegesis of the Old 
Testament. The Bible in the Church. Modern Interpretation. 

The Doctrine of God: Traditional Theism and the New Testament. The Old Testament Background. 
The Justice of God and the Problems of Human Suffering. The Terms ‘‘God’’ and “‘Lord.”” God 
and Christ. 

Miracles: The Old Testament and Judaism. The Modern Attitude Toward Miracles. The Eschato- 
logical Interpretation. The Importance of Miracles in the New Testament. 

The Doctrine of Man: The Old Testament View. Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. The Fall of Man. Specific 
Sins. The Coming Judgment. 

The Doctrine of Christ: Modern Humanism. Theological Interpretation in the Gospels. The Tradition 
of Jesus’ Teaching. The Temptation Narrative. The Ministry in Galilee. The Titles of Christ in 
the Gospels. The Theology of the Gospels. The Christology of Paul. The Religious Basis of 
Christology. 

The Doctrine of Salvation: The Antecedents. Salvation as Act and State. The Atonement. Further 
Inferences. Spirituality. 

The Doctrine of the Church: The Eschatological Community. The Ministry. Baptism. The Eucharist. 
Primitive Catholicism. 

New Testament Ethics: The Jewish Background. The Agrarian Protest. The Ethics of Jesus—and of 
Paul. Apocalyptic Ethics. The Central Concept. Specific Duties. 


336 Paces * Size 6x9 INncuHEs * $3.75 


—— At Your Bookstore... Abingdon-Cokesbury Press —~ 
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Palestine is Our Business, by MILLAR 
Burrows. Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1949. 155 pp. $2.50. 


NEITHER men nor books are neutral 
upon the question of Palestine. This 
well-written volume is by an American 
Christian who believes that the present 
status in Palestine leaves much to be 
desired. Dr. Burrows, who has lived 
twice in the Holy Land, presents the 
case for Zionism fairly, but emphasizes 
the injustices which he believes have 
been done to the Arab populations, and 
states clearly and forcibly the interests 
which we need to have in Palestine as 
Christians and as Americans. Those 
who have read only from the stand- 
point of the Jews need the material pre- 
sented in this book to complete the pic- 
ture of Palestine in 1949. But the op- 
posite is likewise true: after you read 
this book—and it is both easy to read 
and well worth the reading—read an- 
other one from the opposite viewpoint. 





Hindu View of Christ, by Swami AK- 
HILANANDA. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. 291 pp. $3.00. 


EvivEncE of the great power of Jesus 
is the homage which non-Christians 
pay to him. Yet the admiration of the 
Hindu for Christ is inadequate tribute, 
in the Christian view, to him who is the 
unique incarnation and revelation of 
God. 

This book is instructive, however, to 
those who wish more insight into the 
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Hindu mind. Jesus is honored, yet a 
only one of the incarnations of God, 
To “holy” men who have learned ty 
love scorpions as well as songbirds, God 
is an encompassing All. Manifestations 
of him being largely undifferentiated in 
their thinking, Hindus eclectically wel. 
come what of good they see in other 
systems and say, “Thou too art Thou.” 





One or two quotations will give the | 
thought of Hindu View of Christ: “... | 
the worshippers of God—whether they 
take Christ, Krishna, or Buddha for 
their ideal—belong to the same group. 
From ancient times up to the days of 
Sri Ramakrishna, all the great teacher 
of India have emphasized this fact” (p. 
266). “. .. it was the privilege of the 
Hindus to discover that God incarnates 
at different times in different forms to 


es 





inspire mankind and lead them to di- 


vine realization in mystic and practical | 


life. So it is but fitting that the repres 
tatives of Hinduism would come out to 
share the principle of harmony in re 
ligion and show that the different re- 
ligious groups can work and live to 
gether and practice their respective re- 
ligious exercises without striking any 
discordant note” (pp. 278-79). 

The Christian, also believing in har- 
mony, will not be able to see how it 
can be had by multiplying incarna- 


~— 


~ 


a 


tions. Brahman and yoga are possibly ; 


achieved by certain spiritual exercises, 
but the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is reached through his on- 
ly-begotten Son: “No man cometh un- 
to the Father, but by me.” 


SAMUEL S. WILEY 
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The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge. Volume I 
(Aachen-Basilians). Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
500 pp. $4.50. 

Tuis standard religious encyclopedia, 

the most thorough and complete up to 

the present time, was translated from 
the German, revised and supplemented 
by outstanding American scholars in 

1907. The thirteen original volumes 

are now being reissued—at the rate of 

one a month—by the Baker Book 

House, apparently from the original 

plates, but in much more convenient 

size and format. Two supplementary 

volumes, edited by Dr. Lefferts A. 

Loetscher of Princeton Theological 

Seminary, will attempt to bring the 

work up-to-date. 





Renewing the Mind, by Rocer HazeEt- 
ton. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1949. 192 pp. $2.50. 


We are beset by appeals to passion, 
prejudice, by technical propaganda, by 
skilled manipulators of public opinion. 
But we are no longer regarded as ra- 
tional. 

The modern mind is sick. We have 
lost respect for the truth. It is no longer 
something to be lived, that calls the 
sensitive mind to be accountable. The 
pose of disinterested objectivity has led 
to irresponsibility, the fruit of the idle 
intellect with no conscience at its cen- 
ter. “There is no health in the mind 
which wants to be its own master” (p. 
57). The mind that proudly tried to 
dispel faith now finds itself enslaved. 
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After this graphic diagnosis of the 
contemporary mind, which does not 
always do justice to the scientific tem- 
per, this book becomes an excellent 
treatise on faith. Faith is not merely 
the holding of opinions for which re- 
liable evidence is wanting, although 
faith does contain a strong core of be- 
lief. It also includes the life of doubt 
which must see for itself, the trust of 
creatures in their Lord whose word 
does answer their questions, and obedi- 
ence to the word of God. 

“Faith seeking understanding” does 
renew the mind, gives it a work to do, 
and the assurance that there is a truth 
worth seeking. “The love of wisdom, 
like all other human loves, must be 
judged, forgiven, and restored” (p. 
183). 

Part of the work of faith is to person- 
alize the truth. We have dimly known 
that truth is a ‘“‘who’’ and not a 
“what.” In our serious moods “we 
speak of Truth—with a capital T— 
as if we knew all the time that it is a 
proper name and not an abstract 
noun” (p. 150). 

The author keeps insisting that faith 
must have understanding, and that the 
laws of sound thinking must be ob- 
served. He objects to the Barthian dis- 
paragement of reason as being merely 
the word of man, pointing to the nu- 
merous books of Barth in which he tries 
to make clear the meaning of God’s 
Word and uses a very human speech. 

This book is highly epigrammatic 
and these well-polished sentences will 
often be quoted in sermons. Perhaps 
for this reason it suffers from a lack of 
systematic completeness, of thorough- 
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ness. But it is a needed contribution to 
the growing literature on faith and 
reason. 


J. Harry Cotton 





The Reality of the Religious Life: A 
Study of Miracle, Providence and 
Prayer, by Henry Bett. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1949. 160 


pp. $2.25. 


Many books have been written on the 
subject of apologetics, but seldom is 
one found so well adapted for lay 
reading, so clearly and attractively de- 
veloped, and so straightforward and 
convincing in its argument. Dr. Bett 
attempts to give a reasoned argument 
for the reality of miracles and the su- 
pernatural in the religious life. In every 
phase of his discussion he demonstrates 
the inadequacy of some preconceived 
ideas on the subject in hand which 
have led to intellectual difficulties. 
When unwarranted assumptions are 
laid aside, he proceeds to a positive 
argument, leading his reader to the 
very threshold of the door of faith. 

The argument begins with clear dis- 
tinctions between the possible and the 
credible, and then between the natural 
and the supernatural. He argues con- 
vincingly that an orderless, purposeless, 
irrational world is inconceivable. Cau- 
sation is absolutely necessary, and what 
men call “chance” is simply their ig- 
norance of the cause of an event. 
“Therefore to say that all things come 
about by chance is simply to hyposta- 
tize our own ignorance.” 

To explain the regularity of events 
by attributing it to “laws of nature” is 
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shown to be anthropomorphic, as js | 


likewise the explanation of the universe 
as a “machine.” These explanations 
are outmoded by the transcendental 
reaction which has come in our time, 
There is no reason why we may not 
believe, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that behind all existence there is 
one who is active in all events, behind 
every cause, a Personal Intelligence. 
In this conception what we call mira- 
cles present no difficulties. If God “up- 


holds all things by the word of His | 


power” he can bring about what He 
wills without anything of interference 
or intervention with what we call 
“natural laws.” Difficulty is brought 
about by a sort of implied Deism which 
shuts God out of the universe He has 
created. Dr. Bett takes due account 
of the self-limitation of God in sin and 
evil, but his argument for a world provis 
dentially controlled in which prayer 
and its answers have a real and vital 
part is most convincing. This book 
should be a tonic for faith. 


James R. BuLtock 





The Reformed Doctrine of Adoption, 
by Ropert ALEXANDER WEBB. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 


ee ~~ i 


pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, | 


1947. 188 pp. $2.50. 


Tus book is a definitive study of that | 


most neglected Christian doctrine, 
Adoption, and its often misunderstood 
correlative, the Fatherhood of God. 
The author, a son of Columbia Semi- 
nary, was well fitted for his task, having 
filled with distinction the Chairs of Sys 
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I Believe in the Holy Catholic Church, But . . .” 
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"I Believe in Faith, But . . .” Penetratingly, Walter 
R. Courtenay ex- 


I Believe in Prayer, But .. . poses the fallacies in 


“I Believe in Love, But ...” modern man’s evasions, 
his habit of qualifying 
“I Believe in Loyalty, But . . .” and modifying his beliefs. 


“T Believe, But...!” 


“I Believe in God, But . . .” No argumentative dis- 
course but a comprehen- 


I Believe in Christ, But . sive reaffirmation 


“I Believe in the Crucifixion, But . . .” of faith. 


I Believe in the Ascendant Christ, But . . .” 


Taking as his basis the funda- 
"I Believe in the Judgment, But . . .” mental truths of Christianity, 
Dr. Courtenay unequivocally as- 
serts their relevancy not only for 
today’s thinking but more as- 
suredly for today’s living. The 
chapter titles listed indicate his 
emphasis on the great truths of 


**] Believe in the Holy Ghost, But .. .” 


"I Believe in the Forgiveness of Sins, But .. .” the Apostles’ Creed. “Credo” 


must be combined with “‘amo,” 


"I Believe in the Resurrection, But .. .” Dr. Courtenay feels, if life is to be 


lived as Jesus taught it. What we 


“I Believe in the Life Everlasting, But . . .” believe must be matched by what 


we live, for therein do we give our 
faith reality. 


Writing with clarity and skill, with wit and wisdom, Walter Courtenay 
reveals his own deep conviction that “There is only one enduring founda- 
tion for faith, and that foundation is none other than the life and love of 
Jesus Christ as we know Him in the New Testament. By neglecting Him, 
the words of His lips and the spirit of His living, we have endangered 
the whole of mankind. ...The only way a person can adequately manifest 
his faith in God is by expressing his faith in terms of moral and spiritual 
values. ... Modern man is smart and clever about all things save this, he 
does not know how to save himself or protect his future. He has forgotten 
that morality and ethics must follow knowledge as the cars follow a 


locomotive.” $2 50 


Order from your bookstore “JOHN KNOX PRES S 


Richmond 9, Virginia 
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tematic Theology in the Southwestern 
Presbyterian University and in the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of 
Kentucky. 

His thesis is that the original sonship 
of Adam, being both artificial and 
adoptive by nature, was ended by his 
sin so that man is now “a fallen and 
disinherited” and ‘‘repudiated son” 
(p. 80). “The fall,” he declares, “on 
the one hand, annulled the fatherhood 
of God, and on the other hand, it an- 
nulled the sonship of man...” (pp. 
167-168). This is argued with convinc- 
ing lucidity, especially in Chapter VIII, 
entitled “Sons by Love.” Elsewhere, 
Dr. Webb seems to retreat from this 
high doctrine when he says, “There 
is a sense in which all sinful men are 
the sons of God . . . They are the sons 
of God by creation in the sense that he 
communicated to them their life and 
essence” (p. 84). Yet he speaks of 
this same “natural and created sonship” 
as having been “annulled by the fall” 
(p. 168). But how can a relationship 
that was “terminable” and which was 
“forfeited,” ‘‘annulled,’’ and “can- 
celled,” still be said to exist? Neverthe- 
Iess, apart from this apparent contra- 
diction, the book is a solid and infor- 
mative contribution to present theolog- 


ical thought. James E. Cousar 





Encounter With Nothingness: An Es- 
say on Existentialism, by HELMUT 
Kuun. Henry Regnery Company, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, 1949. 168 pp. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Hetmut Kuun has given in this 
book one of the ablest discussions of 
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Existentialism available in English. Ger. 
man is his native tongue. His acquain- 
tance with the various systems of phil- 
osophical thought, ancient and modem, 
enables him to give an excellent account 
of the origin and nature of the philoso- 
phy of existence. 

He gives, as has seldom been done 
in English, the relationships between 
this rather strange and bizarre doctrine 
and other thinkers somewhat in detail. 
He especially throws much light upon 
it by his treatment of its connections 
with the thought of such men as Kant, 
Hegel and Husserl. 

The author’s evaluation of Existen- 
tialism is from the standpoint of Pla- 
tonic Christianity. He is out of sym- 
pathy with its irrational features, 
whether it is of the atheistic type of 
Sartre, or of the theistic forms as ex- 
pressed by Kierkegaard or in the earlier 
writings of Karl Barth. His criticism 
of the thought of Karl Barth is largely 
confined to the Commentary on Ro- 
mans. Since writing that book, Barth 
has moved away from Existentialism. 

The ultimate implications of this 
philosophy of “nothingness” for the in- 
dividual and for society are set forth 
with clarity and persuasive force. When 
man, who is nothing, having only ex- 
istence and an inescapable freedom, en- 
counters a world of nothingness, we do 
not entertain a very sanguine hope for 
the individual nor for the society built 
by such men. In fact, nothing would 
not surprise us. An element of truth is 
to be found in the view of “crisis” of 
this new philosophy, but we exalt it 
into a way of life at a terrific price. 


Fev B. Gear 
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The Church and the Social Order, by 
S. L. GREENSLADE. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1948. 128 pp. $1.75. 

Tue value of this little book is all out 

of proportion to its size. It is, in fact, a 

brilliant historical sketch, tracing the 

record of the Church in political, eco- 
nomic, and social life from the begin- 
ning to modern times, particularly in 

England (with no reference to Ameri- 

ca). Rich in insight, balanced in judg- 

ment, it combines carefully chosen par- 
ticulars with illuminating generalities. 

And there are no wasted words. 





My Faith Looks Up, by Russett L. 
Dicxs. The Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1949. 96 pp. $1.50. 


One of the weaknesses of evangelical 
Christianity today is that we are not 
showing the layman how he can put his 
religion to work in meeting the prob- 
lems of everyday living. He simply 
does not know how to use his faith as 
an aid to courage, confidence, relaxa- 
tion, and peace of mind. For the most 
part, we Protestants are long on ex- 
hortation, but short on technique. 
Which explains to some extent the 
prosperity of certain cults. 

This little book (the first of the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Books) by 
one skilled in the personal art, will 
help to meet our need for a more effec- 
tive spiritual technique. It makes ex- 
tensive and skillful use of Bible pas- 
sages. Its prayers are beautifully 
worded, and give expression to the 
great religious realities. It is sure to 
bring peace and power to many a dis- 
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traught spirit. As the jacket indicates, 
this little volume “may be placed in 
the hands of laymen, to speak for the 
pastor and work for him in aiding per- 
sons with physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual sufferings.” 

WiiuiaM M. ELLiott 





The Gospel and our World, by Gzorcia 
Harkness. The Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 


1949. 126 pp. $1.50. 


In these days of a restudy of the 
church, her assets and liabilities, this 
very scholarly and yet practical dis- 
cussion of the subject by an outstanding 
philosopher and Christian statesman is 
very timely. The author holds that the 
weakness of the church lies not in her 
inadequate numbers, unhealthy divi- 
sions, meager financial support, unpro- 
phetic leadership, lethargic congrega- 
tions but primarily in a weak proclama- 
tion of the gospel that does not make 
it particularly relevant to any of our 
modern problems. Although a middle- 
of-the-roader herself in theology, she 
candidly admits that the authoritarian 
churches, such as the Roman Catholic 
and Fundamentalist, take their religion 
more seriously often than the Liberals. 
The minister should take his responsi- 
bility as a prophet of the Lord more 
seriously and should make his preach- 
ing more doctrinal, more biblical, and 
more functional, that is more germane 
to such vital problems as prayer, suffer- 
ing, sin, and death. She holds that the 
layman holds the key to the witness of 
the church and to any future revival; 
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and she gives a very novel and yet 
realistic analysis of Mr. Brown, the 
typical layman. In the last chapter 
she points out that both our individual 
and our social gospel must be rooted 
in a vital and true theology. She ana- 
lyzes briefly three great doctrines; and 
shows that both creation and judgment 
must be interpreted in a less deistic and 
a more personal manner and that re- 
demption and the doctrine of the king- 
dom must be brought into a proper 
synthesis. This is a worth while book. 
It brings out certain great theological 
and practical truths that are often over- 
looked in a restudy of the church, based 
largely on religious education alone. 


Ceci V. CRABB 





Christianity and American Education, 
by Epwin H. Rian. Naylor Com- 
pany. San Antonio, Texas. 1949. 
272 pp. $3.00. 


On the jacket of the book is the fol- 
lowing: “A call to educators to bring 
American education back to God.” 
The only answer that Dr. Rian has to 
give is the parochial school. But he 
fails to indicate how such a system of 
education is to be financed. 

The general philosophy of American 
education is naturalistic. “The state 
and privately owned institutions which 
house the vast majority of students 
are overwhelmingly opposed to genuine 
Christianity.’ The Sunday School, 
despite recent attempts to improve it, 
such as the New Curriculum of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., fails to 
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meet the needs of Protestant youth, 
Weekday religious education is a make. 
shift affair, which puts spiritual instruc. 
tion and secular learning in separate 
compartments. The scheme advocated 
by Bower and Charles Clayton Morr- 
son—that non-sectarian religion as a 
phase of culture should be an integra] 
part of public education—will provide 
little more than the watered-down pro- 
gram of ethics and ideals already in 
vogue in the public schools. 


“The Sunday School, the weekday 
church school and the home, where the 
youth spend more time than any other 
place, must intensify their efforts and 
improve their methods.” But the chief 
responsibility for teaching Christian 
thought and practice must be under- 
taken by Protestant systems of educa- 
tion. Dr. Rian means in this connec- 
tion a total Protestant school system, 
from the kindergarten to the university. 


One puts the book away with a gen- 
uine sense of frustration. It is true that 
most of our youngsters today are re- 
ceiving an education which is sadly in- 
complete. The Roman Church, be- 
cause it is unified in philosophy and 
ecclesiastical administration, can move 
toward an effective system of parochial 
schools. But there is no Protestant 
Church. The best we can offer is de- 
nominations. Several of these groups, 
working together, hardly provide 
enough money now to finance the Fed- 
eral Council and the International 
Council of Religious Education. Where 
will the funds come from to establish a 
Protestant system of schools? The 
author admits that such a system is not 
likely ever to reach more than 20% of 
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the pupils in America. Even if it did, 
what would be the curriculum of these 
schools? Because of our differences, 
there is no consistent philosophy of 
Protestant education. Many sincere 
Protestants, for example, would dis- 
agree with Dr. Rian’s philosophy of 
education. 

Difficult practical questions, such as 
these, are not adequately covered in 
Christianity and American Education. 
However, Dr. Rian has rendered a dis- 
tinct service in challenging Protestant 
leaders to consider more realistically the 
educational dilemma we face today; 
namely, Can a free religion survive 
without a positive philosophy of Chris- 
tian education and a system of schools 
to support it? 

The book makes two other valuable 
contributions to thinking in this field. 
It provides a careful documentation of 
the secularizing movement in public 
education up to the present moment. 
And the Catholic resistance to that ten- 
dency is far more adequately stated 
than in most Protestant publications. 
The volume on the whole is stimulat- 
ing, provocative, and well worth read- 
ing. 

Price H. Gwynn 





Mr. Fones, Meet the Master, by PETER 
MARSHALL. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, 1949. 192 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tis volume of sermons should have 
a wide appeal. Those who admired 
Peter Marshall’s preaching will want 
the book when they note how strikingly 
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these sermons reflect his characteristic 
manner. Students of homiletics will 
be rewarded by a careful study of the 
sermons, and particularly struck, as 
even the casual reader will be, by the 
unique typography of the book which 
follows the same pattern used by Dr. 
Marshall in the typed manuscript copy 
which he took into the pulpit with him. 
The inclusion of a copy of a recent por- 
trait of Peter Marshall, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of him by Mrs. Mar- 
shall, lend a warm, human touch to 
the volume. 





The Indwelling Christ, by GrorcE C. 
Pipcron. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1949. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Tue fourteen thought-provoking ser- 
mons that constitute this volume were 
delivered by the distinguished former 
Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada shortly before his retirement, 
and were designed to set forth the es- 
sence of the message of his long and - 
fruitful ministry. The discourses are all 
based on the spiritual experiences and 
sublime utterances of the Apostle Paul, 
including such passages as Romans 8 
and 12 and I Corinthians 13 and 15. 
They are thoroughly evangelical and 
deeply spiritual. 





Best Sermons, 1949-50 Edition, G. 
Pau. BuTLer, editor. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 332 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuis is the fourth volume of “‘Best Ser- 
mons” anthologies edited by Butler. 
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While all of them have been of very 
high quality, this volume seems to the 
reviewer to be the best. 

There are fifty-two sermons with in- 
formative biographical sketches of all 
the authors. The sermons are arranged 
under such topical headings as “The 
Christian Life,” “The Church,” “Eas- 
ter,” “Faith,” “God,” “Man,” “La- 
bor,” etc., which makes them more 
usable for reference. 

As in previous volumes in the series, 
a cross section of denominations is 
represented. 

This volume is a notable contribu- 
tion to sermonic literature and is wor- 
thy of a place in the active part of a 
minister’s library. 





The Way to Power and Poise, by E. 
STANLEY JonEes. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 


1949- 365 pp. $1.25. 


As yet another contribution to the 
flourishing peace-of-mind literature of 
our day this book will be speaking a 
pretty familiar language to most 
readers. Not a few such books are ac- 
tually of such a poor quality and in- 
coherent structure that the reader be- 
comes more confused than helped, with 
little more than a new jargon to show 
for his pains. But Dr. Jones being who 
he is, a veteran Christian whose help- 
fulness to people is as wide as any living 
man, it is worth noting his advice care- 
fully. The Christian outlook of such 
a man is ample guarantee that the 
escape from anxiety and fear is not at 
the same time an escape from social 
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responsibility. As a worthy successor 
to the author’s other fine Christian 
manuals this book will do for one what 
a peace-of-mind book can do. 


J. M. WALKER, Jr. 





The Golden Sequence, by E. M. At- 
MEDINGEN. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 252 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is indeed a strange and unusual 
novel. It is the story of an ordinary 
man of Medieval Europe—how as he 
loses all his worldly possessions and his 
body is crippled and maimed, his spirit 
grows and triumphs over his loss. Out 
of his tremendous and tragic experi- 
ences he becomes the author of that 
great poem and hymn of the Chris- 
tian church known as the ‘‘Golden 
Sequence.” 





Prince of Egypt, by DorotHy CLARKE 
Witson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 423 pp. $3.50. 


Miss WItson’s previous biblical nov- 
els, The Herdsman and The Brother, 
revealed her skill and understanding. 
Prince of Egypt is an even more mature 
work, full of insight, and written with 
the pen of an artist. Without relying 
on the over-spectacular or melodrama 
the author gives in accurate, restrained 
detail an authentic feeling for the times 
of Moses. Her interpretation of the 
man himself compels respect. Only in 
one feature does her picture fail to 
represent the biblical suggestions, that 
being the somewhat overworked Thar- 
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Preaching ® A companion volume to 
NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. An 
opportunity for professors 

in the Great and students of preaching, 
and for ministers, to become 

acquainted with the virtu- 


Tra dition ally unclaimed legacy of pre- 


Reformation preaching. 


Coming April 24, $2.00 
By RAY C. PETRY oming Apri 





= = © “A work of the greatest 
The Christian significance. A profound 
statement of the ethical and 
religious problems involved 
Response to the in the atomic crisis.”—Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. “Realistic and 
2 . intensely creative. Nobody 
Atomit Crisis with even the slightest in- 
terest in the title should miss 

By EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. it.”—Paul Scherer. 
Coming May 8, $2.00 





. ® The first book on Berdy- 
Nicolas aev’s entire literary activity. 
All the main points of his 

basic faith and his total 

Berdyaeu: world view —:and how they 
can help us understand the 


CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM significance of human des- 


tiny. A book of special value 


By MATTHEW SPINKA to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Coming May 8, $3.50 


At all se OD WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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bis theme. By and large, however, this 
is not only a good novel based on the 
life of Moses, it is one of the best in the 
whole field of biblical fiction. 





Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, by 
Ricuarp C. Trencu. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1949. 298 
pp. $2.50. 


A REISSUE of the classic by Trench 
which is still full of penetrating obser- 
vations. There are changes in this edi- 
tion. All of the footnotes which were 
retained have been translated into Eng- 
lish, but unfortunately far more have 
been entirely eliminated. 





How We Got Our Denominations, by 
STANLEY I. StuBer. The Association 
Press, New York, 1948. 224 pp. 
$2.50. 


“A primer on Church history,” designed 
not only for general reading, but also 
for study courses in Bible Schools and 
Summer Conferences. The final chap- 
ters deal, all too briefly, with the major 
American denominations. Despite mi- 
nor inaccuracies, it will prove useful— 
as a primer. 





Prospecting for a United Church, by 
Ancus Dun. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1948. 115 pp. $1.50. 


In this notable series of lectures, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington, D. C., suggests that there are 
three broad divisions in the way men 





Interpretation 


conceive of the church. In the first con- 
ception the church itself is central. It 


is the great society, established on earth | 


by God to bring men into right rela. 


tions with himself and with one another | 
under him. The second conception puts 


The | 


major emphasis on the Bible. 
church is the community of those, who 
having received by faith the Word of 


God, embodied in the Bible, or commu. | 
nicated by the Bible, live or shape their | 
common life in obedience to that Word. 


The third conception gives major em- 
phasis to the Spirit. The church be- 
comes the Fellowship of the Spirit, or 
the community of the Perfect Way. 

Against this background, considering 
the world’s need and the need of the 
church itself, Bishop Dun offers wise 
counsel regarding the way in which we 
can advance toward the goal of a united 
church. In a word we must include ele- 
ments from each of the major tradi- 
tions as outlined above. As Richard 
Niebuhr has put it: “We cannot be- 
come integrated parts of one common 
church until we each remember our 
whole past, with its sins, through Jesus 
Christ, and appropriate each other's 
pasts.” Bishop Dun makes definite sug- 
gestions as to how this may be done. 

This is a valuable book for any ecu- 
menical library. 





Church Union—Why Not? by Joun R. 
ScotrorD. The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 1948. 123 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author writes largely out of his 
own personal experience. His book is 
a plain, practical, down-to-the-earth 
discussion of what the church has actu- 
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ally done in the way of cooperation and 
union, and of what it may do in the 
future. It will prove interesting and 
profitable reading to both minister and 


layman. 





Report to Protestants, by Marcus 
Bacu. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 


dianapolis, 1948. 277 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book describes the religious pil- 
grimage of a man (the author of They 
Have Found a Faith) who began his 
ministry with a passion for church uni- 
ty, but who now believes that each man 
must be allowed and indeed encouraged 
to seek God in his own way. It is a capi- 
tal first-hand report of religious differ- 
ences in America as found at the grass 
roots; of the weakness, strength, dan- 
gers, and potentialities of Christianity 
in America today. Autobiographical in 
character, and written in fascinating 
style, it is a book which both ministers 
and laymen will find it difficult to lay 
aside. 

According to Marcus Bach, the man 
in the pew knows or cares little about 
ecumenicity. Caught in the conflict of 
daily life he desires no dissertation on 
world affairs nor will he be satisfied with 
theological disquisitions. What he needs 
is “a definite reality in Christianity and 
a usable power to meet his personal 
everyday needs.” New churches like 
the Assemblies of God and the Churches 
of God are growing because Protestant- 
ism is divided and because traditional 
churches have lost the awareness of the 
individual’s needs. The growth of the 
sects is not a sign of decadence. Quite 
the contrary. In biological terms the 
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multiplication of cells is one of the mani- 
festations of inherent vital force. 

And yet this continued fission of Prot- 
estantism is unnecessary. The author’s 
experience convinces him that no single 
denomination or group has a monopoly 
on the Spirit of God. There is nothing 
in the new religious groups nor in old 
Catholicism, there is nothing of value in 
any religious movement anywhere, 
which cannot be found in Protestantism 
if a man would but look for it and work 
to attain it. The challenge confronting 
the pulpit is obvious—“to provide per- 
sonal spiritual directives for the people 
in the pew. The individual [has] been 
lost in Protestantism’s exemplary world 
outlook. The far horizons of the social 
gospel [have] thrown him out of per- 
spective. The unending cycle of institu- 
tionalized religion, conferences, councils, 
and movements [have] overlooked the 
spiritual worth of the average church- 
goer. He [is] waiting for organizational 
activity to be scaled to his personal 
needs.” 

All ministers, and especially those 
concerned about the rise of the newer 
sects, along with those who are inter- 
ested in the ecumenical movement, 
should read this book for a revelation of 
what is taking place in America at the 
present time. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





The One Great Church: Adventures of 
Faith, by Jos—epH Fort NeEwrTon. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1948. 122 pp. $2.00. 

Here are eight essays, each a gem in its 

own right. The first one, celebrating 
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the World Council meeting in Amster- 
dam, gives the book its title. Whether 
he is writing on “What Is Salvation?” 
“Religion and Health,” “The Marriage 
Muddle,” or “What to Do With Life 
Today,” the comment must be the same: 
here is religion of a very high order 
though not stated in orthodox terms, 
and, here is English prose seldom sur- 
passed. The themes are varied but Dr. 
Newton’s own shining faith gives them 
unity. One feels a depth which comes 
from hard thinking but the reading is 
not hard. It is simple, direct, appeal- 
ing. The author of River of Years gives 
the impression that his own stream of 
power is not running dry but rather 
that it is refreshed each day from wells 
which the Eternal tends. Busy minis- 
ters will find these insights refreshing, 
and my guess is that many sermons will 
be preached from American pulpits 
with the essay, “What Is Salvation?” 


xt. 
as the text ANSLEY C. Moore 





General Evangeline Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, by P. W. Witson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. 


255 pp. $3.50. 


Tue story of the Salvation Army is one 
of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of the Christian church. One 
would expect a life of the daughter of 
its founder to be interesting; that ex- 
pectation is fulfilled in this readable 
work by P. W. Wilson. 

For most of us contacts with the Army 
are rather limited. We observe their 
meetings on street corners, we know 
something of their charitable enter- 
prises, and we realize the organization 
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is world-wide. For many people Vache 
Lindsay’s poem, ‘‘General William 
Booth Enters Heaven,” is the clearest 
expression of the inner, spiritual motive 
of a crusade that seems to staid Chris. 
tians as being rather bizarre in its 
methods. 

After reading this book we have a | 
much clearer picture of the movement | 
itself and the family of the founder, 
William Booth was not only a man of 
supreme evangelical zeal but an organ- 
izer of marked ability. Probably in any 
other type of army he would have risen 
to supreme command. 

The author carries us much further. 








Interesting and stimulating as was the 
life of William Booth, that of his young- 
est daughter Evangeline is equally so. 
As a young woman she evinced charm 
and ability. Throughout the years she 
developed steadily until she became 
General, a position that is unique in re- 
ligious groups. Her administration was 
eminently successful. 

After finishing Wilson’s book you will 
never pass a Salvation Army meeting 
without deepened understanding; more 
important, you will have greater zeal 
for Christ and his saving power for men. 


Rosert W. MILEs 





Reinhold Niebuhr, Prophet from Amer- 
ica, by D. R. Davies. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1948. 102 pp. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Davis is at present Vicar of Holy 
Trinity at Brighton. His book is the 
attempt of a leading thinker in Britain 
to interpret the man whom he considers 
the most significant voice in American 
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The WESTMINSTER %& 


PRESS 


The CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE of GOD 


By EMIL BRUNNER. How can the 
Church do justice to her missionary 
calling in an un-Christian world, if she 
herself is not clear about the content of 
her message? First American edition of 
Brunner’s important series on Dogmatics. 


CHRIST and TIME 


By OSCAR CULLMANN. “One of the 
most important books in modern Euro- 
pean theology. The author controverts 
modern thoroughgoing eschatology, as 
well as Dr. Barth’s unrealistic view of 
history and the great heresies of the 
ancient and modern church.” —Frederic 
C. Grant. $5.00 
At all bookstores 

The WESTMINSTER 


PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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theology today. The book about a liv- 
ing theologian is justified on two counts. 
In the first place, it is one of a series of 
books dealing with contemporary Chris- 
tian revolutionaries. In the second 
place, the difficulty of the thought of 
Niebuhr creates the need for a book 


which prepares the reader for the seri- 
ous attempt to understand his thought 
through the reading of his books. The 
author gives an opening chapter to a 
study of Niebuhr’s background and to 
the effect on his development of the 
years in a pastorate in Detroit. The 
second chapter describes the movement 
to the right in which Neibuhr passes 
from the liberal theology which was 
dominant in America after the First 
World War to a fresh understanding of 
the great Christian doctrines of sin and 
grace. The third chapter deals with 
Niebuhr’s criticisms of our social order. 
On the whole in America reaction in 
religion has been closely associated with 
a reactionary position in politics and 
economics. Niebuhr presents us with 
the interesting spectacle of a man who 
is restating the great doctrines of Au- 
gustine in their relevancy for our time 
with a radical application to our social, 
our political, and our economic life. It 
is this that makes him the most signifi- 
cant of the temporary Christian revolu- 
tionaries. In the closing chapter the au- 
thor criticizes Niebuhr for his failure to 
appreciate the significance of the institu- 
tion of the church in the social struggle. 
The book is to be recommended as an 
excellent introduction to the thought 
and life of one of the most important 
men in the religious life of America to- 
day. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 
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Understanding Marriage and Family 
Life: A Study of Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, by J. M. Goparp. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1948. 91 pp. Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


Tuts study book, published for the 
Joint Commission on Adult Work of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. is sim- 
ply, clearly, and helpfully written, from 
a sane and Christian point of view. 





A Threefold Cord, by MaupE Roypen. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947. 125 pp. $2.00. 


It has not been many years since Maude 
Royden was a weil-known figure in 
Great Britain and the United States. A 
young woman of culture and wealth, 
she made a name for herself as the 
assistant preacher in the famous City 
Temple of London immediately follow- 
ing World War I and afterwards as 
preacher in the Guildhouse in the same 
city. She was much in demand as a 
speaker, made six trips to the United 
States to lecture and preach, while her 
books had a wide reading. She is one 
of two women in England who have 
received the degree of Doctor of Divini- 
ty. Her manifold activities were all the 
more remarkable as she was handi- 
capped severely by lameness. 

This book is markedly different from 
anything else she ever did. While it is 
characterized by beauty of style, as are 
all her works, it deals with her personal 
story. When she was sixty-seven she 
married the Rev. Hudson Shaw, who 
was eighty-five and who lived only eight 
weeks after the marriage. The story of 
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their relationship throughout the years 
is told with a deft touch; it was an un- 
usual one and must be read to be ap- 
preciated. One gains many insights into 
the religious life of England during four 
decades. Hudson Shaw is portrayed 
graphically and sympathetically, yet 
Maude Royden herself holds the read- 
er’s interest from start to finish. 


RosBert W. MILES 





Education for Life, by Joun O. Gross. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1948. 216 pp. 
$2.25. 

Tus book may be added to the growing 

list of publications in America, which 

make war on the persistent seculariza- 
tion of our national life. It came into 
being, the author tells us, as an answer 
to Gregor Ziemer’s Education for Death, 
which describes how the culture of the 

German people was poisoned by the 

false religion of Nazism. 

Much evidence is marshalled to prove 
that democ.acy and universal free edu- 
cation have their roots in the Christian 
religion. Frank admission is made, how- 
ever, that the Christian church is no 
longer the fountain head of our cultural 
stream. Those who give their allegiance 
to the gospel of Jesus face the serious 
problem of pollenizing, permeating, and 
directing the new civilization being 
molded in America today with Chris- 
tian ideals and action. The key is to be 
found in education for leadership in our 
Christian colleges and other training 
centers of the church. If these institu- 
tions are to succeed in the pagan atmos- 
phere of contemporary life, they must 
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have the support of a “revitalized Chris- 
tian Church which possesses the posi- 
tive courage of its convictions.” 

The call of Dr. Gross sounds a fa- 
miliar note. One has a feeling that the 
defense and the task of Christian educa- 
tion have been more cogently presented 
in the writings of others. But Education 
for Life does give a popular summary 
of what has been said on the subject, 
with constant appeal to leading au- 
thorities in the field. The large number 
of apt quotations on the purpose and 
worth of education by the Christian 
church are a unique feature of the book. 


P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





Steps Toward a Singing Church, by 
Donatp D. Kettrinc. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 
342 pp. $4.50. 

Tuis is easily the outstanding church 

music book of the year. 

For several decades the church has 
been acquiring a widened concept of 
the function of music in the total pro- 
gram of its life. Not only has this en- 
larged understanding been a result of 
growth in popular music appreciation, 
but it is also a specific result of the work 
of hundreds of graduates of church mu- 
sic colleges. These graduates, laboring 
in all parts of the land and in many de- 
nominations, have demonstrated the 
many aspects of the fruitful ministry of 
music. At the heart of such a music 
program is the development of a mul- 
tiple-choir system to serve all age groups 
in a congregation. 

This volume describes in careful de- 
tail the organization and direction of 
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such a multiple-choir system. It will 
serve as a guide to pastors, music com- 
mittees, organists, and choir directors. 
Since the vast majority of church mu- 
sicians have not had the advantages of 
a balanced curriculum of a church mu- 
sic school, this volume should be espe- 
cially helpful to this group. 

Mr. Kettring, who is a graduate of 
the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, is 
also a minister in the Congregational 
Church. He has based this book on his 
rich experience as Minister of Music in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
He is now serving as musician in the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


James R. SyDNoR 





Stories of Great Hymn Writers, by 
Ivan H. Hacenorn. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1948. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts excellent book by the pastor of 
one of the leading Lutheran churches in 
Philadelphia differs from the usual book 
of this nature in two important respects. 
First, it is about the writer of the hymn, 
not about the hymn. Second, it ar- 
ranges the hymn writers in such a simple 
manner that the classification remains 
in the mind of the reader. The book 
is filled with useful information attrac- 
tively presented by the author. Its read- 
ing should be helpful to every person 
who uses a Christian hymn book even 
casually. 


Interpretation 


The Best of Fohn Henry JFowett, ed. 
GrRALD KENNEpy. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1948. 176 pp. $2.00. 


SELECTIONS from preaching, devotional 
literature, and lectures which show why 
Jowett’s seven years in Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
left so large a mark. Recommended for 
those preachers who read other preach- 
ers’ ideas; not for those who wish a 
short cut to next Sunday morning’s 
sermon. 





Channing Day by Day, by Jose Cua- 
pro. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1948. 446 pp. $5.00. 


TREASURED quotations from one of the 
most influential preachers that Ameri- 
ca has produced. They reflect Chan- 
ning’s broad humanity, his genuine 
catholicity of spirit, his elegant style, 
and his unction. They reveal an insight 
into human nature that is timeless and 
beyond the creeds and disputes of his 
own day. 





What Shall I Preach? by Grorce 
Brown Tuomas. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 


1948. 239 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts book contains 2,200 Scripture 
texts arranged consecutively, with sub- 
jects attached. There is also a subject 
index covering 68 pages. Here the 
preacher may find many a spark of in- 
spiration to kindle the homiletical flame, 
which sometimes burns low. It is a good 
book of its type. 
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Toward the Great Awakening, by Siv- 
. NEY W. Powe. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 


1949. 173 pp- $2.00. 


il 

Y } Tuis is the best book on evangelism in 
’ a long time. It surveys the entire field 
° and is popular, scholarly, and inspira- 
= tional. Every pastor who is not con- 
‘ vinced ought to read it. The author 
points out how evangelism is the cap- 


stone and the heart-beat of Christianity 
and the church’s program. He shows 
\ what a real revival will cost and how 


| Vow! You 


| The New SCHAFF-HERZOG 
Encyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge—13 volumes 


3 THE BAKER BOOK HOUSE offers 
you this valuable encyclopedia on the con- 

} venient “volume-per-month” plan. 

i Thirteen Beautiful Volumes—in new con- 

) venient size, in clear print, on high quality 

paper. Superior binding in durable fabric. 
Being brought completely up to date 
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it will come. The great awakening will 
not just happen. His chapter on per- 
sonal witnessing is good; the one on 
educational evangelism for youth is ex- 
cellent. He speaks convincingly and 
prophetically of a coming revival. He 
is optimistic and I think he is right. He 
shows a keen discernment as to what is 
wrong with the church and with much 
so-called evangelism. He will humble 
the casual pastor and church member. 
There is, to quote the author, “the note 
of urgency and the sense of expectancy.” 
Ceci, THOMPSON 


CaN afford 
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TI tt... AMAZING 
TT BOOK-A-MONTH 
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preparation of two supplementary volumes (to be 
announced later) under the editorship of Lefferts 
A. Loetscher, Ph. D., D. D., Associate Professor of 
Church History, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The only encyclopedia of its kind in the English 
language. Embraces every phase of religious knowl- 
edge, both ecclesiastical and Biblical. 


Each volume averages 500 pages of clear, double columns, 

easy-to-read type. High quality smooth paper, excellent sturdy binding. Per Volume, only $4.50 

Te a 
Please send me_______complete set(s) of NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. I| understand those volumes now ready will be mailed immediately and the remainder 
will follow as they are issued. 
Ready—Vol. I, Aac-Bas $4.50 
Ready—Vol. II, Bas‘Cha 4.50 
Ready—Vol. III, Cha-Dra 4.50 
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September—Vol. XI, Son-Tre $4.50 
October—Vol. XII, Tre-Zwi 4.50 
November—Vol. XIII, Index 4.50 
Supplementary Volumes XIV and 
XV to be Announced. 
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Young Laymen—Young Church, by 
Joun Otiver NELson. Association 
Press, New York, 1948. 159 pp. 


$1.75. 


THE most significant book in the mush- 
rooming Young Adult program. It is 
the story of young laymen in varying 
church situations solving their own 
problems of worship, study, fellowship, 
and projects. 





The Churches and the Social Con- 
science, by O. T. BINKLEY. Nation- 
al Foundation Press, Indianapolis, 


1948. 39 pp. $1.00. 


Tuis brief essay is one of a series ar- 
ranged by the National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship to 
portray the contribution of religion to 
our way of life. This particular essay, 
by the professor of ethics and sociology 
in Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, gives an excellent summary of 
the role of the church in shaping the 
social conscience of the American peo- 
ple. Although the author finds some 
evidence that the church is playing a 
diminishing role as a social force and 
is accepting with too little protest the 
disorganization and conflict and injus- 
tice of society, yet he feels that there is 
impressive evidence that the church is 
continuing to develop a social con- 
science in at least a minority of its 
members. 

The importance of such books which 
call to mind this social function of the 
church cannot be overestimated. The 
reader will rejoice in the note of hope 
with which the author points to the 
new recognition of the spiritual foun- 


Interpretation 


dations of our democracy and to the 
opportunity which the churches have 
today “‘to declare the insights of Chris. 
tian theology and the demands of 
Christian morality, to strengthen the 
spiritual and moral bases of democrat- 
ic society, and to keep alive the dream 
of a brotherly world in which all men 
of good will may find peace and abun- 


dant life.” 
RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Songs from the Land of Dawn, by To- 
YOHIKO Kacawa and other Japanese 
Poets. Interpretation by Lois J. 
Erickson. Friendship Press. 80 pp. 
$2.00. 


THESE poems are something which we 
need to hear. Far away in our land of 
victory and might, we do not under- 
stand all about our former enemies of 
war. We saw only one side of Japan, 
when we felt her blows upon our men 
and arms in war. From these poems 
we get a new view, far different from 
resentment, hatred, bitterness, blows. 

We see out of suffering, joy; out of 
tragedy, beauty; out of bitterness, love; 
out of pain, peace. 

Part One has poems of Kagawa, a 
modern St. Francis of Assisi; Part Two 
is made up of poems from various 
Christians, many of whom are lepers in 
a hospital at Oshima; Part Three pre- 
sents selected classical poems of Japan, 
coming from all ages and some more 
than 1000 years old. 

The reading of this book of poetry 
from Japan will do much to show us 
how sensitive to beauty are these people 
and what possibilities lie among them 
for blessings to the world. 
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Pastoral Counseling, by Sewarp Hit- 
ner. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1949. 286 


pp. $3.00. 


Because of its thoroughness and prac- 
ticality this book is an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of pastoral coun- 
seling. Every phase of the subject re- 
ceives adequate treatment. Part of the 
value of this book lies in the fact that 
the author “gets down to cases.” His 
illustrations are realistic and to the 
point. Particularly helpful is Chapter 
IX, which deals with the religious re- 
sources for pastoral counseling such as 
prayer, the Bible, religious literature, 
Christian doctrine, and the sacraments. 
Any pastor who is in earnest about help- 
ing his people meet their daily prob- 
lems will find this volume invaluable. 





Treasury of the Christian Faith: An 
Encyclopedic Handbook of the 
Range and Witness of Christianity, 
edited by STaNLEey I. Stuer and 
Tuomas Curtis Ciark, with fore- 
word by Charles Clayton Morrison. 
Association Press, New York, 1949. 
832 pp. $5.00. 

A COLLECTION of more than 2000 testi- 

monies, stories, and comments, illumin- 

ating the various aspects of the Chris- 
tian faith, drawn from material pre- 
sented in religious journals (especially 
the Christian Century and the Chris- 
tian Century Pulpit), from sermon re- 
ports in daily newspapers, from ad- 
dresses and conferences such as the 

Amsterdam Assembly. The selections 

are non-theological, represent various 

points of view, and various ages in the 
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church, though the most of them come 
from the modern day. The quotations 
are topically arranged and there is a 
threefold index. 





The Life That Never Ends, Literature 
Board of the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1949. 168 pp. 
$2.00. 


Various Lutheran ministers have con- 
tributed a total of 30 different funeral 
sermons on comforting texts. Each ser- 
mon exhibits the particular uniqueness 
of the occasion on which it was 
preached, breathes the triumphant res- 
urrection promises, and the assurance 
of a loving Father’s abiding presence. 





On Toward the Goal, by JouHn CaLviNn 
Rew. John Knox Press, Richmond, 


1949. 159 pp. $2.00. 


SEVENTEEN “sermons of hope and en- 
couragement” beamed to the heart by 
way of the head, speaking truthfully 
and convincingly to real needs of aver- 
age men, women, and young people. 
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Psychology and Religion for Everyday 
Living, by CuHartes T. HOLMAN. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. 178 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is one of the better “popular” 
books on this theme. The author taught 
pastoral duties at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago for years. 
This book genuinely tries to integrate 
psychology and religion at the point of 
daily living for normal people. The 
underlying theology is not profound 
and the author attributes to Jesus some- 
thing Paul said. But on the whole a 
useful book, particularly for ministers 
who plan to preach a series of pastoral 
sermons on psycho-religious topics. 





Teach Us to Pray: A Study of Distinc- 
tively Christian Praying, by CHARLES 
Francis Wuiston. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1949. 243 pp. $2.50. 


PRAYER is an endeavor common to all 
men, and many recent books about 
prayer are not distinctively Christian. 
The subtitle of this book is accurate. 
This is written about Christian prayer. 
The author does not forget psychology, 
but he writes with the outlook of a 
Christian, and his discussion is rooted 
in Christian theology. Prayer as de- 
scribed here is not man’s manipulation 
of his meditations, but man’s fellowship 
with the most high God. Man’s sin- 
fulness and God’s holiness are recog- 
nized. Man seeks God because God 
has sought him. The author, professor 
in the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, is a teacher and also a leader 
of retreats and schools of prayer. His 
book is a challenge to all Christians, 
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especially ministers, to become men of 
prayer and to teach others to pray, 
Direction to both of these ends is given 
here. An introductory chapter is writ- 
ten by Professor Nels F. S. Ferré. 





The Seven Ways of Sorrow: A Col- 
lection of Lenten Sermons, by ALvin 
Epwarp WAGNER and W. Gustave 
Potack. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1948. 115 pp. 
$1.50. 


FIFTEEN sermons for the Lenten period 
are included in this book, divided into 
two series. The first uses as its general 
theme, “On the Way,” which is a 
spiritual pilgrimage with our Lord from 
Gethsemane’s Garden to Joseph’s 
Tomb. The second series presents, 
“Meditations on Great Hymns for 
Lent.” The book makes stimulating 
and edifying reading. 
James S. ALBERTSON 





When the Lamp Flickers, by Lesur 
D. WEATHERHEAD. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1949. 206 pp. $2.50. 

READERS of other books by Weather- 

head will recognize here many familiar 

ideas and even a few familiar illustra- 
tions; but they will find also the same 
earnest probing of problems of vital 
relevance to the religious life of modern 
men and women. Consisting of twen- 
ty-one sermons in answer to questions 
asked by Weatherhead’s congregation, 
the volume is uneven in the significance 
of the issues raised and in the adequacy 
and the originality of their treatment. 
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